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BURROUGHS 
ADDING 
MACHINES 


Many new styles especially 
designed for Banks 


Several new Burroughs Adding Machines recently have 
been included in the long line Burroughs offers for every 
bank requirement. For routine addition or subtraction, 
writing transit letters, interior proving, trial balance, 
proof of ledger posting or other bank figure work, there 
are Burroughs Adding Machines with special features that 
exactly adapt them to the kind of work to be done. More- 
over, the new machines provide greater speed, simplicity 
and ease of operation. You will be well satisfied if you ask 
the local Burroughs office to inform you of the numer- 
ous improvements Burroughs has recently introduced. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


Burroughs 





The new Burroughs 
with double motor bar 
subtracts as quickly and 
easily asit adds. By depress- 
ing the minus motor bar, an 
amount is instantly subtracted and 
designated by the symbol (—). By de- 
pressing the plus motor bar, an amount is 
instantly added. The machine also prints a 
credit balance, automatically designating 
it (CR). 





An eight-column Burroughs Desk Adding 

Machine. All styles of Burroughs Desk 

Machines require only 9” x 1314” space; 

are operated with one hand; may be moved 

aside when not in use, or easily carried to 
another desk. 





This new Desk Duplex Adding Machine 

adds two sets of figures in one run, and 

provides a separate totalof each set; also 

adds groups of figures, furnishing a total of 

each group and a grand total of group 
totals without relisting. 





Burroughs Adding Machine equipped with 
double adding mechanism. Wide, movable 
carriage for listing and totaling in various 
columnsof wide forms. May beobtained with 
special features for proof or transit work. 
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-LETTERS- 


Just a Scrap of Paper 


Sirs: The following instance ay prove of real news value 
in your next issue of The Burroughs Clearing House. 


This agency, in placing advertising, occasionally receives an 
over-payment and issues a credit memo for the difference to the 
advertiser. In this case the credit memo was issued to N. M. 
Friedman Manufacturing Company in Martinsburg, Missouri. 
This party accidentally included this in his deposit to the Martins- 
burg Bank at Martinsburg, Missouri. They in turn re-deposited 
it with the First National Bank in St. Louis, Missouri, and they 
forwarded it through the Chicago clearing house on through the 
Continental Illinios National Bank who turned it over to the First 
National Bank in Chicago. 








Form No. 5 








see tn, CREDIT FOR $~* BODRMEERING 
ORIGINAL. Eatered by _ 


Account of 4. 5. 4. Prie@man vemifuetaring 00, 00 
a AN Martinsburg, Mo. 


Reason __ rd gh, ERPAYMENT 


A b 
Day ees “Month 


© 


98% 


NOTE This memo is for Advertising Credit to the 
amount stated hereon, if returned to us 
=—mum=nmaums within one year from date of issuance. 











A party from the First National Bank came in to our office 
with this credit memo and asked us what he was to do with it. 
He stated that this was the first time in twenty years that an 
slip of paper without any mention of a bank on it went throug 
the complete collection channels without anyone concerning him- 
self for what purpose the “slip of paper’ was issued or what it 
represented. 

It may be as a side line on the banking industry that you might 
wish to reproduce this. You are welcome to do so. 

E. H. Brown, 
E. H. Brown Advertising Agency, Chicago 
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No Supply—Not One 


Sirs: Can you supply me with the following: The Burroughs 
Clearing House, November, 1930? 

If so, please send it to me, and I shall remit price and postage, 
or else, inform me first as to price and postage. 

What I need in your magazine is the article, ‘““What’s in the 
Travel Business; Set-up and Selling Methods of a Well Organized 
Department” (by Casper J. Miller, Manager, Travel Department 
Cleveland Trust Company). To save postage, you may cut out 
this article and send it along; I shall pay for the whole magazine. 

Cuen Tsao Hs, 
Yenching University, Peiping, China 
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Ask Outlying Chicago 


Sirs: I am contemplating starting a cures exchange in a 
bankless town, and would appreciate very much receiving any 
information you may be able to give me regarding the starting 
and operating of such an exchange. 

The main function of such an exchange would be to cash checks, 
furnish change, issue cashier’s checks, buy and sell stocks and 
bonds, mail deposits for customers, safekeeping, insurance, 
hotary work, collections, farm loan and live stock loan agency. 

Any information indicatin whether or not such a venture 
could be made profitable would be especially welcome. 

E. M. Woop, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
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: Error Honors Even 


Sirs: Advance copy of the December issue came in today 
me I regret to find that I made an error in my “From a Busy 
h €sk." On page 20 the figures of the London banks should have 
een given as of August, 1932, and not August, 1931. I have 
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looked up the carbon of my mss. and find that the error was mine, 
for which I tender you my sincere regrets. 

I notice, by the way, that the paragraphs were reversed in 
order, so that the one reading “‘It is clear from the above figures, 
etc.” comes before the one containing the figures referred to. 
However, anyone reading the entire article would quickly spot 
the reference. 

The story on bonds (““Bonds—Secondary Reserves or Earning 
Assets?’’) reads well. 

y. W. SANnvERs, Cashier, 
First National Trust and Savings Bank, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
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Branch Bank Note—of Appreciation 


Strs: I have been a reader of your magazine for the past ten 
years but until now have never thought of —— my appreci- 
ation of your courtesy of continuing me on your mai ing ist. The 
articles you publish are always of interest and it is read from cover 
to cover by several other members of our staff to whom I pass it 
along. 

The Canadian items published by you are also interesting to 
us as a number of our staff are from Canada. 

With best wishes for your future success, I remain 

W. H. Kent, Assistant Cashier, 


Los Angeles Branch, Canadian Bank of Commerce, Los Angeles 








The Solution To The 


New Robbery Insurance Assessments 
An Auxiliary Reserve Chest With Yale Day-Nite Timelock 


6 Reasons Why Every Bank Should Have One: 


1—Ample funds always available from sign warns scout your bank a hopeless 
auxiliary chest by anticipating require- prospect. 


ments 10 minutes. 5—Eliminates the invitation for a holdup 


2—Main reserves under regular timelock which endangers customers even if em- 
until closing time. ployees are protected. 
3—Transfers from teller cages excess of @—Amount of robbery insurance can be 


immediate requirements limits holdup reduced safely to pay tremendous divi- 
reward to an amount not worth the risk. dends on the moderate investment in 


4—Large Yale Day-Nite Timelock display this Day-Nite Timelock Chest. 

















SIZES 
FOR ANY 
REQUIREMENT 


13 x 1644x 17 - * 130 
20x20 x17- *200 
24x24 x24- #240 
28x28 x24- * 280 
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SINGLE OR DUAL 
CONTROL LOCKS 
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Also low cost 
square Door Lock- 
ers with Chutes for 
use in busy cages. 























#240 “H’ RATE CHEST — 24” x 24" x 24” 


METHOD OF OPERATION 


The Yale Day-Nite Timelocked Chest furnishes a positive daylight robbery prevention that all banks not having armed guards on duty 
are practically helpless to discourage. It automatically prevents the immediate opening of bank chests even after the combination is 
dialed to the correct numbers. Dialing the locked chests to proper combination starts the timelock, prolonging locked condition, set to 
operate in ten-minute periods, from ten minutes to three hours. Ten minutes delay will discourage a holdup, | aes the contents of chest 
quickly available to authorized employees by anticipating their requirements ten minutes. It is positive in action and Absolutely Fool-Proof. 


Specially designed Bank Timelock movements are used and are released by the operation of the combination lock to the correct numbers. 
It is more important than robbery insurance itself, which can replace in cash only, your bonds, securities and customers’ collateral. 


The prominent display sign will warn the daylight holdup scout on his preliminary survey that your bank is not a set up and he, 
therefore, will recommend less protected banks. 


THE NATIONAL SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY 












































Established 1883—47 years ago New York Office Chicago Office Los Angeles Office 
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- A New Day for Banks 


By Joseph Stagg Lawrence 


Editor, Bradstreet’s Weekly 


article by this writer analyzing the remorseless 
pressure to which the banks were then subjected and 
their desperate search for the ultimate of liquidity. The 
rising volume of gold exports, the increase of currency in 
circulation and the numerous funeral corteges bearing to a 
financial Valhalla the bodies of departed banks, all attested 
the disintegration of public confidence. Many of these 
banks were the innocent victims of a public hysteria against 
which there seemed to be no defense. As rapidly as possible 
they converted their profitable but non-liquid paper into 
liquid but sterile assets. They denied themselves a present 
profit as the price of survival. 
This is well illustrated in the 
earnings record of Reserve mem- 
ber banks for 1931 which shows 
an average return of 4 cents per 
$100 of earnings assets. That 
the measures embraced by the 
banks at the time were necessary 
is demonstrated by the holocaust 
of bank failures during the last 
four months of 1931 totaling 
1,460 institutions. When some 
banks were found with assets 
100 per cent liquid and the 
banks of our financial metropolis 
in the aggregate were more than 
70 per cent liquid the precaution, 
though deflationary in its con- 
sequences, could be condoned. 
The situation has changed 
so unmistakably in its funda- 
mentals that it again deserves 
attention. This turn may be 
located somewhere during the 
first two weeks of July. With 
the causes we are here less con- 
cerned than with the effects. 


A YEAR ago The Burroughs Clearing House carried an 


menced when Congress termi- 
nated its deliberations. 

This improvement has mani- 
fested itself in four directions, 
In portfolio and collateral appre- 
lation, return of gold from abroad ~ 
and from domestic hoards, the eg ce 
deposits and an improvement in 
Federal Reserve relations. 

he rise in security prices 





As far as bankers are concerned, says the caption on this picture, 

the ‘‘pahic’’ is a thing of the past. These three, photographed 

at the Los Angeles convention of the American Bankers Associ- 

ation, are (right to left) Francis H. Sisson, New York, incoming 

president of the association, Harry J. Hass, Philadelphia, 

retiring president and A. M. Chaffey, president of the Los 
Angeles Clearing House Association 


during the last four months in spite of recent partial losses 
is a matter of familiar financial history although its precise 
effect upon our banks has not yet been fully appreciated 
either by the public or the bankers. The Dow-Jones bond 
averages during the period from June 1 to November 5 
rose from 65.78 to 78.30. This is a representative group 
of bonds and it may be supposed reflects approximately 
the character of the securities in the average bank port- 
folio. The advance in points constitutes a rise of 19 per 
cent in price. Applying this to the aggregate of securities 
in the portfolios of our national banks, i. e., $7,196,652,000 
on June 30, it produces a rise in total value of $1,367,363,880. 

This in itself would be sufficient 


mac oe to warm the cockles of the 
[ : P banker’s heart but it has a 
TH s deeper significance. The total 


capital funds of our national 
banks on the above date were 
$3,120,929,000. The capital 
which the stockholders of a 
bank subscribe is a_ hostage 
offered to the depositors for the 
prudent management of the 
institution. If the officers of the 
bank err in their judgment or 
they become the victims of 
circumstances which they cannot 
control, the losses which ensue 
are chargeable first to this 
guarantee fund. Hence a pro- 
tracted decline in security values 
affecting the ability of the bank 
to pay its depositors or an 
epidemic of client failures, is a 
bitter beverage for the stock- 
holder and the bank official. 
It means the evaporation of an 
investment for the former and 
the loss of a position for the latter. 
Viewed against this background 
the appreciation of $1,367,363,- 
880 in portfolios is an added 
fortification of the guarantee 
fund amounting to 43.8 per cent. 


‘THis appreciation eases the 

position of the bank on another 
important front. On June 30, 
1930, total member bank loans 
secured by stocks and bonds 
was $10,656,000,000. In the 
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following two years this was reduced 
to $5,916,000,000. Much of the liqui- 
dation was unquestionably of the 
forced variety and, contrary to current 
demagogically inspired impression, was 
one of the most distasteful duties which 
hard times imposed upon the banker. 
It called for the repression of all 


approximately equal to the combined 
gold stocks in the vaults of the central 
banks and governments of England, 
Germany and Italy, was removed from 
our banking system, the greater part 
of it to Europe but a substantial por- 
tion also to heel domestic depositors, 


THE BURROUGHS 


individual and corporate. By June 
25, 1932, our total gold stocks had 
shrunk to $3,916,000,000. 

By all tests of adequacy this was 
still an ample supply for all our needs, 
It was the pace of removal, the manner 
in which it was accomplished through 
the mechanics of our banking system 
and the infinitely greater danger of a 
domestic rush upon our gold which it 
provoked, that made it a peril of major 
dimensions. Since the westward move. 
ment of financial empire during the 
post-war period, this country had 
become increasingly the depository for 
the world’s gold. It resulted in a 
supply of gold far in excess of domestic 
requirements so that we were well able 
to bear the loss of even a billion dollars 
in gold. 

Consider, however, the manner of 
this gold exit. An alien depositor 
calls for the conversion of his million 
dollar deposit into gold and its imme- 
diate shipment to Berne, Switzerland. 
The bank does not keep that much 
gold in its vaults since it is a consuming 

















































































































sentiment and involved, inevitably, 
the loss of the client. The rise in iaceiaal | ii 
security prices which has taken place o a“ 
during the past four months has not eas | MONETARY GOLD STOCK IN UNITED STATES ————_ 
only relieved the pressure to liquidate 
but has enhanced the value of the 5.0 5.0 
collateral by approximately one and a / 
half billion dollars. The effect of this 4-8 4-8 
upon that intangible but highly preg- | 
nant business force “sentiment” can 4.6 4.6 
scarcely be exaggerated. | 
The second factor of major impor- 4.4 £™ 44 
tance in the improved position of our 7 YY v \ 
banks is the reversal in the flow of 4.2 Z adi 
gold. In August, 1931, our daily 7 \ / 
average gold stock amounted to a ‘eit 
$4,975,000,000. Within eleven months Vv 
the greatest sustained gold rush in go ULLLEL LI 3g 
history took place. More than a 
billion dollars of gold, an amount 1929 itd sic 1932 1933 
| 
Population POPULATION ano DEPOSITS per BANK w UNITED STATES eames 
Per Per | 
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i YY Gg 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


rather than a producing asset. It 
must therefore call upon its Federal 
Reserve Bank for golden reinforce- 
ments and this takes place at the 
expense of the reserve account which 
must be replenished at once by the sale 
of other earning assets, such as eligible 
bills, to the Federal Reserve Bank, 
or borrowing. This embarrassment, 
though ameliorated by the liberal pur- 
chase of government securities by the 
Federal Reserve banks, nevertheless 
contributed to the nervousness of the 
banker. 

Even this would have been no cause 
for concern had the movement taken 
place more gradually. As the bankers 
of a land which had attracted to itself 
the gold balances of many countries on 
the gold exchange standard, such 
movements must be expected and 
safeguards maintained in the form of 
ample supplies and excellent facilities 
for rapid mobilization and shipment. 
England long ago discovered that her 
designation as the repository of the 
Indian gold reserve funds was not all 
roses and honey. It was the precipitate 
and hysterical character of the move- 
ment which left our bankers aghast. 
However the enemy has been 
met and the banks have sur- 
vived. Formidable as he was, 
he was a pigmy compared to 
a domestic peril which was 
gathering headway when the 
turn came. 

Many individual depositors, 
had already taken the precau- 
tion of converting bank bal- 
ances into gold and storing it 
in the vaults of the very bank 
where their accounts had been 
reduced. In May and June a 
number of corporations with ; 
substantial deposits proceeded ' 
to convert large sums into gold 
in frank anticipation of a sus- 
pension of the gold standard in 
this country. Although such 
action was calculated to pre- 





cipitate the very crisis against 
which it was considered a 
defense, it was upheld on 
grounds of  self-preservation. 
In view of the fact that this 
option was open to every 
depositor in the land as long as 
the country remained on the 
gold standard and that total 
domestic deposits exceeded 
forty billion dollars as com- 
| pared to less than three billion 
| of foreign deposits, the magni- 
| tude of this hazard can easily 
| be appreciated. 
An emphatic and wholly 
Salutary reversal has taken 
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imports, release from earmarking and 
domestic production. The difference 
of $35,703,000 indicates that a number 
of individual and corporate Americans 
have sensibly decided that it is better 
to have their accounts credited with 
that amount, draw interest on it and 
cease paying storage charges. 

The hoarding of currency has already 
received its mead of treatment. It 
was such an unexpected phenomenon 
in this country that one widely used 
index of business had included cur- 
rency in circulation as one of the 
component weather vanes of business, 
i. €., an increase signified improved 
business and a_ decline the contrary. 
In primitive communities where bank- 
ing institutions have not yet won 
general acceptance the practice of 
hoarding is common, but in this coun- 
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place in this situation. During 
| the past four months monetary 


gold stocks have increased ™$"s 


| $350,000,000 of which $314,- 





‘ 297,000 is accounted for by 
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try no hoarding on a broad scale had 
taken place since the silver threat of 
the early nineties. Between the end 
of August, 1930, and the first week in 
July, 1932, currency outstanding had 
increased from $4,476,000,000 to 
$5,785,000,000. This conversion of 
deposits into currency withdrew $1,- 
309,000,000 from the banking system, 
forced the banks to call upon their 
borrowers to reduce or pay off and 
compelled them to lean ever more 
upon the shoulders of the Federal 
Reserve banks. The combined strain 
of currency and gold withdrawals 
amounted to $2,368,000,000 in a two- 
year period beginning in the middle of 
1930 and terminating in the middle of 
1932. Since July 9, $177,000,000 of 
currency has returned to our banks. 
As this is contrary to seasonal be- 
havior it would seem that this 
particular specter has been 
laid. 

The $177,000,000 of return- 
ing currency plus the $350,000,- 
000 of repatriated and new 
gold, a total of $527,000,000 
has been deposited by the 
member - institutions in the 
Federal Reserve banks and has 
changed them from supplicants 
for Reserve Bank favor to 
independent banks again. The 
banks of this country have 
always been rather sensitive 
about getting into debt to 
other institutions and more 
reluctant still to confess the 
fact. This weakness has been 
used by the reserve authorities 
to bring pressure upon the 
member banks during periods 
of high speculative fever. Dur- 
ing 1928 and 1929 the central 
bank sold its government bonds 
and forced the member banks 
to compensate the loss of 
Reserve credit through direct 
borrowing. 


4 
wilh 





HEsituation in1931 and 1932 

did not call for discipline 
and the Reserve banks used 
their power to ease the position 
of the member institutions. 
Their security holdings were 
increased to $1,850,000,000 and 
the credit thus released cush- 
ioned the shock of gold with- 
drawals and currency hoarding. 
The reversal of the gold and 
currency trend has now enabled 
the banks to hold up their 
heads once more, reduce their 
borrowings at the Reserve 
banks and increase their sur- 
plus reserves. Bills discounted 
by member banks have de- 
clined from $537,565,000 on 
July 20, to $326,044,000 on 
September 21. Whereas the 
member banks were borrowing 
(Continued on page 27) 
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Trade Ac- 


ceptance? 


By W. S. Cousins 


P AHE problem of commercial credit 
is one which involves not only the 
volume of credit at the disposal 

of national business at any particular 

time, but also the systems and methods 
through which credit, the lifeblood of 
business activity, is dispensed to 
industry and commerce. As custodian 
of this credit reservoir, the banker 
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faces grave responsibility at such 
times as the present, when bank 
deposits have shrunk materially, and _ the surplus or loanable funds of com- acceptances which represent current not 
millions of dollars of bank funds have mercial banks, savings institutions, assets on which his line of credit has F Cs¢ 
been tied up in slow-moving paper of insurance companies and other cor- been calculated at his own bank is not | M4 
various kinds. porate investors. playing squarely either with his as- f M0 
Advocates of the wider use of the It is important to remember that sociates or with the bank which note 
trade acceptance have sought to show this country, in common with every finances his requirements. So impor- rat 
that the universal employment of this other civilized nation, is passing tant is this matter regarded in banking A 
credit instrument in domestic business through a serious period of transition circles that many of the larger city two 
would liquefy outstanding credits and from post-war depression of extremely institutions refuse or limit the line ol old 
solve many of the problems with serious nature to what is fervently credit advances to merchants who are old 
which the bankers have been grappling hoped will be a long period of undis- known to have offered their trade | OW! 
for two years or more. But even those turbed tranquility and prosperity. acceptances to other institutions. per 
who are completely “‘sold’’ on the trade The times are out of joint and many os 
acceptance recognize the need of iron- business and industrial concerns have MANY bankers who have given care- e 
ing out a few of the evident imperfec- resorted to measures they would not fulconsideration to the subject chal- met 
tions which have appeared on the ordinarily countenance in order to _ lenge the contention of trade accept- SUC 
surface as the use of the instrument keep the wheels of production and ance advocates that two-name paper f SUC 
has broadened. distribution in motion. as represented by the acceptance, 1s yng 
The banker therefore approaches the Cases have been cited where business superior to single name paper as 4 pe 
trade acceptance from three important corporations, which were in great need credit instrument. They do business fa : 
and related standpoints: of immediate credit accommodations on the reputation and financial status em 
First: its position as a credit instru- beyond their “line” at their own of the man they know, and attach little As 
ment; whether it is readily adaptable banks, have presented for discount or no value to the second name on the eee 
to the financing of modern industry; their trade acceptances at other banks paper, which may or may not represent 0 
whether its use is likely to be national in their community or in districts sufficient financial security to protect S 
and universal, or confined only to somewhat more remote. This has them in case their own customer fe 
isolated sections of the country and to _ logically led to the adoption of a policy ‘“‘went wrong.” : 
a narrow range of industries. of steadfast refusal on the part of many Elaborate and expensive investiga > ‘*! 
Second: the facility with which it bankers to make advances to business tions of the financial standing, credil He 
moves through the banking mechan- concerns or individuals which seek to rating and moral status of the “second a 
ism of the country and lends itself to dispose of their trade acceptances other names’ would be necessary to provide “i 
the nation-wide transfer of funds in than through their own banking the banks with reliable data on which ne 
settlement of the sale of merchandise. channels. they could with any degree of col- ft 
Third: the qualifications of the Manifestly, the business executive fidence obtain a rating on those with 
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: Dollars 
vent is the purchase of goods by the acceptor from the 
mble at any bank, banker or trust company in the United 











not come into direct contact. 


In many 
cases the second name, it is asserted, 
means nothing more than the accom- 
modation endorser of a promissory 


note, whose standing and _ general 
rating is by no means complimentary. 

At least the banker by accepting 
two-name paper in preference to single 
hame is no worse off than under the 
old conditions. His contact with his 
own depositors and borrowers over a 
period of years should establish in his 
mind and on his records the caliber of 
the men he is dealing with and the 
methods they have used to make them 
successful. He should realize that the 
successful business man and _ indus- 
trialist does not habitually scatter his 
credits like chaff before the wind. He 
sells only where the prospect of satis- 
factory settlement is present, and 
makes every effort to clean up his 
receivables as completely as possible. 


OME banks have pointed out that 

in order to handle trade acceptances 
effectively they must completely re- 
vamp their discount departments and 
Since this has not been done they are 
not yet ready to promote the move- 
ment. There is certainly a great deal 
more work attached to the receiving 
and dispatching of twenty-five to 
lifty separate items in a $10,000 
» *Sgregate than if the obligation were 
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in the form of the promissory note of 
a highly rated corporation or partner- 
ship and the question naturally arises, 
why should the banks revamp their 
discount and collection mechanism to 
accommodate the new system? It is 
said that in France and England a 
trade acceptance for as low as one 
dollar will be accepted for discount, 
but we don’t do business that way in 
America. 

The answer to the above is that un- 
less other factors more than outweigh 
the mechanical and physical incon- 
venience and expense to which the 
banker may be subjected in the proper 
handling of trade acceptances, there 
is littke argument in their favor. 
Inquiry made by the writer at two of 
the largest New York City banking 
houses reveals the fact that not the 
slightest inconvenience has been expe- 
rienced in absorbing the extra volume 
of trade acceptances, in smaller 
amounts, which have flowed in since 
the campaign to popularize accept- 
ances was first inaugurated. In fact, 
it was promptly discovered that the 
existing mechanism was adequate for 
the satisfactory handling of all trade 
paper created under the new condi- 
tions. 

There can be no doubt that the 
trade acceptance has been seized upon 
by many sellers who visualized in it 


an opportunity to turn slow assets 
into a more liquid form, principally 
at the expense of the banks. Sellers 
of this type, while pursuing the open- 
book or trade-discount system of 
settlement with their best customers, 
required their slow payers to sign 
trade acceptances for the maximum 
period at which they might be con- 
sidered acceptable to the banker. 

Further than this, it has been dis- 
covered that in some cases trade 
acceptances have been illegally used 
to represent the renewal of an account 
past due, contrary to the recognized 
principles upon which the system was 
devised, and that acceptances have in 
many instances been drawn at or 
about the time the payment for goods 
should have been made, instead of on 
the day of shipment of the goods. 
Such a procedure naturally prolongs 
the date of settlement for a shipment 
of goods and reflects discreditably 
upon the financial status of both buyer 
and seller. 





T is obvious, however, that the 

trade acceptance should not be held 
accountable for frauds and irregularities 
perpetrated upon it by dishonest and 
unscrupulous business men any more 
than the bank note should be scored 
for the counterfeiting and _ other 
attempted forms of debasing which 
are encountered from time to time. 
It is a compliment to any system that 
clever counterfeits are promptly created 
for the purpose of securing the benefits 
readily provided by the genuine article. 
A large proportion of the losses sus- 
tained through the illegal use of the 
trade acceptance are traceable directly 
to careless or fraudulent methods at 
some step of the process. 

There can be no doubt that the trade 
acceptance makes possible a greater 
intimacy between business credit and 
banking credit, also between business 
credit and currency, than any other 
form of credit instrument. This is 
because the trade acceptance, when 
properly issued, represents on its face 
the evidence of a bona fide business 
transaction involving the passing of 
title to a shipment of goods and the 
accepted obligation of the buyer to 
pay in accordance with the selling 
terms agreed upon. 

After thorough consideration of the 
matter, many bankers have decided 
to give the trade acceptance the prefer- 
ence, mostly because of that fact. 

This is how it works out. A buyer 
of goods who is well fortified with cash 
is looking for every possible oppor- 
tunity to cut corners on_ prices, 
charges, etc., and takes advantage of 
every preferred ‘“‘cash discount,” in 
settlement of invoices. <A 2 per cent 


(Continued on page 29) 
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“ending Legislation and the 
President-Elect 


time pending the change in 
administration on March 4. 

As the inauguration of President- 
elect Franklin D. Roosevelt draws 
nearer, there is less of apprehension 
than was exhibited in the heat of the 
campaign. Some important changes 
in policy are in prospect. But there 
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By Arthur Crawford 


seems reason to believe that the new 
President will proceed cautiously and 
that he will make every effort to avoid 
anything which might retard business 
recovery. 

It is true that some of the more 
radical elements within the Democratic 
party will be constantly pressing for 
adoption of such measures as were the 








Our Next President 
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basis for the alarms sounded by Presi- 
dent Hoover and other Republican 
speakers during the campaign. The 
President-elect refrained from cam- 
paign commitments on legislation 
whose soundness might be seriously 
questioned and his close friends think 
he may be trusted to follow a safe 
course when forced to make a decision. 

Much will depend upon the character 
of the Roosevelt cabinet selections. 
It is probable that the cabinet will 
include some of the outstanding figures 
of the Democratic party. Such names 
as those of Owen D. Young, Bernard 
M. Baruch, Melvin A. Traylor, John 
W. Davis and Newton D. Baker figure 
in the discussion of cabinet possibilities. 
Unquestionably Mr. Roosevelt will try 
to make appointments which will give 
confidence in the business and financial 
world. 

The immediate changes under the 
new regime might be of an adminis- 
trative character. The emergency 
machinery set up by President Hoover 
as part of his economic rehabilitation 
program offers an opportunity for a 
modification in policies without resort 
to legislation. ‘There is no reason to 
believe, however, that Mr. Roosevelt 
has any intention to alter materially 
the policies under which the central 
arch in the rehabilitation structure, 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, has been fashioned. 


It is significant that a majority of 

the directors of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation are Democrats 
through the deliberate action of Presi- 
dent Hoover. These Democrats will 
work harmoniously with the new 
administration. As time goes on Mr. 
Roosevelt may desire to broaden the 
activities of the corporation and may 
recommend legislation for that pul- 
pose. But there should be no occasion 
for him through administrative direc 
tion to upset any part of the corpora 
tion’s program as it has already bee 
developed. 


The present directors of the col > ; 


poration are former Senator Atlee 


Pomerene of Ohio, chairman; Charles f) 
A. Miller of New York, president: § 
Jesse H. Jones of Texas, Harvey Couch F 
of Arkansas, Wilson McCarthy 
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Utah, Gardner Cowles of Iowa and 
Secretary of the Treasury Ogden L. 
Mills, the only ex-officio member. 

Pomerene, Jones, Couch and Mc- 
Carthy are Democrats while Miller, 
Cowles and Mills are Republicans. 
Mr. Mills will be succeeded by the new 
Democratic Secretary of the Treasury 
which will serve immediately to place 
a personal appointee of Mr. Roosevelt 
on the corporation’s directorate. The 
board will then be made up of five 
Democrats and only two Republicans. 
There may be further changes in its 
membership but in any event the 
board will be responsive to the wishes 
of Mr. Roosevelt. 

Unless there is a change in the law, 
no loans can be made by the corpora- 
tion after January 22, 1934. This date 
comes in less than eleven months after 
the new administration takes office. 
Mr. Roosevelt may feel it wise to 
extend the life of the corporation, in 
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which case it will undoubtedly be 
necessary to increase its potential 
resources which already aggregate the 
huge sum of $3,800,000,000. He will 
be under pressure to approve legislation 
which will place its facilities at the 
disposal of individuals to a greater 
extent than at present. This would be 
in line with the complaint of Speaker 
John Garner, Vice-president-elect, that 
its “‘drippings” fail to reach the com- 
mon man. 


THe Mr. Roosevelt is not likely to 

propose that the corporation go into 
the personal banking business on a 
large scale is inferred from his cam- 
paign declarations. Although the 
Republican speakers charged that the 
Democrats had sponsored such a 
proposal in Congress, Mr. Roosevelt 
failed to admit any connection with the 
movement. As a general proposition 


Mr. Roosevelt refrained from attacks 





Registering—what? Secretary of the Treasury Ogden L. Mills as he leaves a conference with Governor 
Roosevelt on the war debts at the Mayflower Hotel. The smiling gentleman in the background is 
Prof. Raymond Moley, Roosevelt’s counsellor on questions of economics 
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upon policies of the corporation. So 
far as might appear from his campaign 
speeches Mr. Roosevelt agrees that 
the corporation is a useful institution 
in the present emergency and that it 
has made no serious errors. 

In respect to certain classes of loans, 
including those to states for relief, it is 
possible that Mr. Roosevelt may desire 
a more liberal policy to be pursued. 
Acting under instructions from Presi- 
dent Hoover, the directors of the cor- 
poration have sought to guard against 
the exhaustion of the $300,000,000 
fund for loans to the states by refusing 
to advance the full amounts requested 
and requiring the states to make a 
detailed showing of their emergency 
needs. There has been criticism of the 
corporation also for its failure to make 
loans more rapidly for the so-called 
self-liquidating projects for which 
$1,500,000,000 is available. Extensive 
loans for projects of this character 
would fit into a program for an expan- 
sion of construction to create employ- 
ment which is strongly advocated by 
many of Mr. Roosevelt’s supporters. 

It is the impression that Mr. Roose- 
velt will call a special session of 
Congress in the spring. Many Demo- 
crats, including the President-elect, 
would like to avoid such a session and 
no definite announcement may be 
made until after the adjournment of 
the present Congress. During the 
campaign Mr. Roosevelt committed 
himself to a special session only to the 
extent of stating that if a beer bill was 
not passed in the present short session 
of the old Congress, he would im- 
mediately convene Congress for this 
purpose. 


REGARDLESS of the fate of the beer 

bill, it has been assumed that Mr. 
Roosevelt by March 4 will hold it to 
be imperative to call a special session 
to start on other features of his 
legislative program. Just as President 
Hoover’s first session in April, 1929, 
dealt with farm relief and the tariff, it 
is expected that these subjects will 
furnish the occasion for Mr. Roose- 
velt’s first session. The Democrats 
would like to dispose of farm relief at 
the present short session but there 
seems little likelihood that this can be 
done. 

The Roosevelt farm relief program 
is taking shape around what is known 
as the voluntary domestic allotment 
plan. The six specifications announced 
by Mr. Roosevelt in his Topeka speech 
as providing the outlines of his plan for 
control of crop surpluses, were gen- 
erally interpreted in the campaign as 
signifying his approval of that scheme 
in preference to the equalization fee or 
the export debenture. 

Under the domestic allotment plan 
as developed by Prof. M. L. Wilson of 
Montana, an excise tax would be levied 
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on processors of surplus farm com- 
modities when a limitation upon 
production is voluntarily agreed to by 
60 per cent of domestic producers. The 
fund thus obtained would be used to 
give the producers accepting an acreage 
allotment an extra price equivalent to 
a tariff benefit. The plan would be 
administered by local committees un- 
der the general direction of the farm 
board. 


HE National Farmers’ Union was 

the official sponsor of a domestic 
allotment scheme somewhat different 
from the Wilson plan. The American 
Farm Bureau Federation has preferred 
the equalization fee while the National 
Grange has stood by the export 
debenture plan. Among both groups 
there has been developing a willingness 
to try out the new domestic allotment 
scheme, particularly in view of the 
President’s preference for it. 

President Hoover refused to approve 
the domestic allotment or any other 
surplus control plan during the cam- 
paign. There will be considerable 
opposition which would appear to 
make enactment of the legislation 
during the present short session im- 
possible. Inasmuch as the Democratic 
platform declared for control of crop 
surpluses, it should be possible to 
enact such a measure in the new 
Congress. 

Impetus has been given to the move- 
ment for the adoption of the domestic 
allotment plan by its endorsement by 
Henry I. Harriman of Boston, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, and the appoint- 
ment by him of a special committee on 
agricultural legislation which includes 
Prof. Wilson and several other friends 
of the scheme. 

The six specifications stated by Mr. 
Roosevelt were that the plan must 
provide a tariff benefit over world 
prices for producers of staple surplus 
commodities such as wheat, cotton, 
corn in the form of hogs and tobacco 
and be so applied as not to stimulate 
production, that it must finance itself, 
that it must not cause retaliation by 
foreign countries, that its administra- 
tion must be decentralized, that it 
must operate on a co-operative basis, 
and that insofar as possible it must be 
voluntary and its benefits confined to 
those who participate. 

Also holding an important place in 
the Roosevelt farm program is the 
question of a refinancing of farm 
mortgages to relieve excessive interest 
charges and the threat of foreclosure. 
This subject is receiving consideration 
in the short session in line with recom- 
mendations of President Hoover but 
the problem is so great that it is not 
likely to be disposed of entirely. Just 
what Mr. Roosevelt will propose 
remains to be seen. There will be 


pressure from the northwest to induce 
him to accept what is known as the 
Frazier bill, backed by the Farmers’ 
Union, which provides for a refinancing 
of farm mortgages at an interest rate 
of 1% per cent. The Frazier bill 
includes some radical features that 
Mr. Roosevelt’s more conservative 
advisors insist he cannot accept. 

As to the tariff, Mr. Roosevelt 
undoubtedly will seek early action 
toward a change in policy. It is 
doubtful, however, that he will ask an 
immediate reduction of tariff duties. 
It is more probable that he will propose 
first the enactment of a bill similar to 
that which was vetoed last winter by 
President Hoover. This bill repealed 
the flexible tariff system, restoring 
complete power over changes in duties 
to Congress, and directed the President 
to negotiate through an international 
conference reciprocal adjustments in 
tariff rates. The negotiations of trade 
agreements with other nations would 
appear to be desirable in advance of 
any general reduction in duties. These 
negotiations might be expected to 
occupy many months which would put 
off for a considerable time a general 
tariff revision. Meanwhile the depreci- 
ation in foreign currencies which has 
the effect of lowering tariff protection 
afforded our industries tends to min- 
imize the demand for lower duties. 


"THE new President’s tariff policy un- 
doubtedly will be designed to cause 

as little uneasiness as possible on the 
part of industry. In the campaign, 
Mr. Roosevelt, while assailing the 
Hawley-Smoot tariff act and advo- 
cating what he called a competitive 
tariff, refused to pledge himself to an 
immediate revision of rates. He 
sought to allay fear that his policy 
might reduce rates to such an extent 
as to interfere with the maintenance 
of the American standard of living. 
In the later speeches of the campaign 
he promised specifically not to reduce 
duties on farm products although in 
his earlier addresses he had stated that 
the tariff is ineffective as to agriculture. 
Just how he can square the promise not 
to cut duties on farm products with his 
plan for tariff bargains with nations 
whose complaints are chiefly against 
our high rates on these products, is one 
of the phases of his program which 
remains to be developed more clearly. 

Early in the campaign Mr. Roose- 
velt, in voicing opposition to the can- 
cellation of foreign debts, expressed 
the belief that our European debtors 
will be able and glad to pay their 
obligations if their markets in this 
country are broadened through a 
reduction in tariff duties. 

The foreign debts will furnish one of 
the toughest problems of the new 
administration. Mr. Roosevelt’s policy 
on this subject was outlined by him in 
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a statement on November 23 following 
his conference with President Hoover 
at the White House. It was made 
evident that he did not desire to 
become involved in the situation ip 
advance of his inauguration but he 
expressed opposition to the creation of 
another debt funding commission as 
advocated by the President and em- 
phasized the constitutional power of 
the executive to negotiate with foreign 
nations. The Roosevelt statement did 
not close the door to a modification of 
debt funding agreements. Mr. Roose- 
velt stands opposed to complete can- 
cellation of debts, just as is President 
Hoover. Sentiment in Congress was 
so overwhelmingly against uncondi- 
tional extension of the debt mora- 
torium that it would have been futile 
either for Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. 
Hoover to favor such action. 

As to a scaling down of debts in 
return for advantages to this country, 
such as through the increased sale of 
our products abroad or contingent 
upon a reduction in expenditures for 
armaments, the sentiment for such 
action is believed to be increasing. 
President Hoover has advocated it. 
The President-elect has not foreclosed 
the eventual adoption of such a policy. 
Sentiment against any modification of 
debt agreements undoubtedly is strong 
in Congress. But there is a steady 
trend of opinion for such action among 
the business interests of the country as 
reflected in the declarations of various 
commercial organizations. 

There has been nothing to indicate 
that Mr. Roosevelt will propose any 
legislation affecting the banking system 
of. the country which would not have 
been before Congress regardless of the 
outcome of the election. 

If the Glass general banking bill is 
not enacted into law in advance of 
March 4, it will be pressed at the first 
session of the new Congress with 
the backing of Mr. Roosevelt. The 
President-elect has stood with the 
Democratic platform for the basic 
principles of the Glass bill, the fram- 
ing of which has proceeded with a 
minimum of partisanship. 


HE chief difference between the 

Democratic and Republican bank- 
ing planks is that the former favors the 
complete separation of security affili- 
ates from banks as provided in the 
Glass bill while the latter provides 
only for their supervision as advocated 
by most bankers. There is no vital 
difference between the platform dec- 
larations for greater control over the 
use of funds of the Federal Reserve 
System for speculative purposes or for 
more adequate safeguards for deposi- 
tors or for facilities for the prompt 
liquidation of closed banks, all of 
which are dealt with in the Glass bill. 
It is assumed that Mr. Roosevelt will 


(Continued on page 25) 
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ettysburg ——— 
in Terms of Crops and Pride 


F you visit Gettysburg, Pennsyl- 
[ venia—ana every banker in the 

country ought to make the trip 
frequently to remind him by what a 
slim margin a fate is sometimes 
decided, and how great discourage- 
ments mellow in the light of history — 
you will note a surprising thing. 

The best part of the town, you will 
say, is taken away from any town pur- 
poses and turned over to memorial 
battlefields. Some one estimates that 
these battlefields occupy land worth 
$5,000,000. 

If you are banker-minded you will 
probably do what I did, which was to 
saunter into the Gettysburg National 
Bank and ask a direct question. “‘How 
in the world can this town operate when 
its best and most convenient property 
is taken away from it?” I demanded. 

Perhaps they'll smile and tell you 
that these battlefields, which are 
government property —even the guides 
are government supervised —are more 
productive to the townspeople as 
memorials than they would be as 
farms or orchards. In a good year, 
that is. A year or so ago it was re- 
ported that “only three houses in 
Gettysburg don’t take in overnight 
guests.” The hotels, the tea rooms, 
the souvenir stands all attest the fact 
that normally the tourist business 
flourishes in this peaceful little town. 
In addition, Gettysburg College with 
its 500 students and Gettysburg 
Theological Seminary bring their share 
of trade. 

“And then too,” the bank will tell 
you, “Adams County is one of the 
largest apple producing centers of the 
country. We can take you to one 
spot not far from here where you can 
see 1,500 acres of fruit trees. We 
raise beautiful apples.” 

The Gettysburg National Bank, let 
me say briefly, has a long history; so 
much so that they published a book 
to celebrate their 100th birthday. 
That was in 1914. The bank was 
Started in the days when anyone 
sending money through the mails used 
to chop it in half and mail each portion 
separately, to reduce the risk of loss. 
Each director of the bank acted as a 
sort of local banker, so that when a 
directors’ meeting was held, the 
deposits from all the communities 
represented were literally brought to 
the bank. 









Apple and Corn 


SHOW 


eo 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 22ND 


ADAMS COUNTY EXHIBITS 


First Prize, $2 Second Prize, $1 
Third Prize, 50c 








For Best Plate of 5 Apples 
Rome Beauty Summer Rambo Winesap, old 
Grime’s Golden Smoke House fashion 
Jonathan Stark’s Delicious, | York Imperial 
King red Winter Banana 

Winesap, Stayman Black Twig 

For Best 10 Ears of Corn 

Yellow Dent White Cap 


Lancaster Sure Crop White 

EXHIBITOR’S NOTE—Entries received from Fri- 
day, 9 A. M., October 21, to Saturday at 12 o’clock, Oc- 
tober 22. 


SPONSORED BY 














The Gettysburg National Ban 





The bank operated right through 
the Civil War, but closed down for 
some days before and during the 
famous battle of July 1, 2 and 3 of 
1863. At that time the bank was 
foresighted enough to dispatch $95,000 
to the Bank of Philadelphia and, at 
the last minute, to remove its valuables 
to a place of safety. But the bank’s 
building was uninjured by the three 
days of gun-fire that left 10,000 men 
and 15,000 horses dead in the little 
city, some of them unburied for 
months. 

Few banks could boast so much of 
their history. There is a local legend, 
which I was unable to verify, that a 
small safe owned by the bank served 
as a hiding place for thirteen women 
and a dog during the battle. But if 
that is the case, the bank has forgotten 
all about it. They are proud of the 
past, but they live in the present. 

And this is the way they find of 
serving their community in the 1930’s. 

Six years ago the Gettysburg Na- 
tional Bank started a yearly exhibit. 
Local growers were invited to bring 
their best corn, potatoes and apples. 
Prizes were offered. The varieties of 
apples listed looked like the wine list 
of a Parisian cafe, with nearly a score 
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of varieties. Several varieties of corn 
are also grown hereabouts. Potatoes, 
it soon developed, were “‘out,” for the 
reason that one man won all the prizes 
so easily that no one else cared to 
compete. 

But the idea of a farmers’ day at 
the bank proved popular. Hundreds 


By Fred B. Barton 


of country folk thronged the bank 
during the exhibit, and the city 
dwellers likewise were interested. 

In 1930 a variation was made in the 
form of an exhibit of local manufac- 
turers. Gettysburg people expect their 
district — Adams County —to be chiefly 
agricultural; but it really has several 
products. There are three furniture 
factories, one maker of reproductions 
of antiques, one forge making iron 
door stops and five-and-ten cent cast 
iron toys and the like. So all these 
diversified factories brought their goods 
to the bank for a Saturday exhibit. 
It was very interesting. 

In 1931 the bank invited local 
women to bring their antique chairs 
and things and especially their patch- 
work quilts. About forty quilts were 
expected, and the bank hung overhead 
wires to display this number effec- 
tively. To everyone’s surprise there 
were 269 quilts entered in the contest. 
Some had as many as four or five 
thousand patches on a single quilt! 


LAST year (1932) the bank held an 

exhibit of flowers. And that too was 
received favorably. Then on October 
22 was held a fruit growers’ exhibit 
once more, calling for the best apples 
and also the best corn. Some grades 
of apples that are no longer grown 
commercially were stricken from the 
list, so as to make the competition for 
prizes more fair; but there were still 
twelve kinds asked for. Prizes were 
awarded for the best plate of five 
apples of each of the following: 


Rome Beauty 
Grime’s Golden 
Jonathan 

King 

Summer Rambo 
Smoke House 


Stark’s Delicious, red 
Winesap, Stayman 
Winesap, old fashion 
York Imperial 
Winter Banana 
Black Twig 


And for corn, prizes were given for 
the best ten ears of these strange 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Nall Loans in a 
Country Bank 


URING the past few years banks 
D have been considering the costs 

of operation as never before. 
Accounts have been analyzed and the 
matters of float, activity and interest 
have been vital problems with which 
to grapple. 

In analyzing the costs of the various 
departments the banker, to his dismay, 
has been astonished at the cost of 
handling small loans. This becomes a 
problem to the country banker, for, 
unlike the city banker, he is unable to 
turn the small borrowers over to the 
personal loan companies or similar 
organizations—nor has the country 
banker any organization or equipment 
set up to handle this, as is done by a 
few of the city banks. 

What happens? The country banker 
may make a minimum charge for 
handling these small obligations or he 
may make a service charge, in addition 
to the interest, to help compensate. 
In any event he continues to accept 
notes for $5 to $200, inwardly deplor- 
ing the necessity for this practice. 

Often a bank’s note portfolio may 
contain over half of its notes in de- 
nominations of less than $200, yet these 
notes represent only 10 per cent or less 
of the total loan figures of the bank. 

Then there is the problem of the 
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By J. B. Surdam 


President, Peoples-First National Bank, 


Hoosick Falls, New York 


liquidation of these notes. John Jones 
borrows $50 for three months, with the 
full intention of paying, but when the 
ninety days roll around something has 
happened. He may have purchased a 
car, a radio, or a washing machine in 
the meantime on the “deferred pay- 
ment” plan and has regularly made his 
payments, but the banker—‘“‘He is a 
good fellow. He’s getting the interest; 
if I pay a little, he will be glad to 
renew.” With this remark the borrower 
continues his note, often for years. 

Losses on these loans are rare and 
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PERSONAL LOAN DEPARTMENT 


Loan Book No... 4A94 


for this reason and for the good will 
gained and held, the banker has been 
willing to take and continue the small 
notes. By doing so, however, he is 
harming both himself and the bor- 
rower. It is a well-defined banking 
principle that all loans should have a 
definite plan of payment, yet bankers 
have tolerated the small loan without 
insisting on this principle. 

After studying these conditions in 
our own institution, we concluded that 
we would place these loans on a paying 
basis first. This was done by the 
application of a service’ charge. 
Secondly, the notes must be placed on 
a liquidating basis. The most feasible 
plan to accomplish this end seemed to 
be that of the various personal loan 
organizations. We, therefore, decided 
to apply those principles, working out 
our own system. It was decided that 
the manner of handling these loans 
must be simple and flexible. Simplicity 
meant a minimum number of forms 
and a plan which could be handled by 
our own organization without extra 
help or work. Flexibility meant that 
payments could be made weekly, 
semi-monthly or monthly and for any 
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period not exceeding a year. With 
these ideas in view we prepared our 
own forms, put the system into 
operation and the results, after several 
months, have far exceeded our expecta- 
tions. There was no advertising, no 
announcement —simply the small bor- 
rower was requested to make or renew 
his note on the basis of liquidating it 
within a year. In the case of a new 
loan he was requested to fill out an 
application blank, reduced to a mini- 
mum of questions. One or two 
endorsers were ‘requested. It often 
happened that a single endorsement 
might give more strength to a note 
than a dozen ordinary signatures. 


"THE most popular manner of han- 

dling these notes has been to draw 
them for a year, with weekly pay- 
ments, although the farmer usually 
wants to make his payments monthly 
“when the milk check comes in.” 
The theory of installment payments 
is so thoroughly embedded in the 
ordinary individual that little is re- 
quired for his instruction regarding 
his payments. 

After the note has been.drawn and 
the interest deducted for the full 
period, together with the service 
charge, he is handed a coupon book 
with the appropriate number of cou- 
pons and stubs, on each of which is 
perforated the amount to be paid each 
time. The books are the same size as 
the Christmas Club books used by us; 
therefore, when receipting for pay- 
ments, the identical stamp is used. 
The serial number of the book issued 
is placed on the note and a ledger card 
opened, showing the dates and 
amounts due. The coupons as paid 
during the day are aggregated on 4 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Thirteen 


oins of the Twelve Ceesars 


The Stories They Tell of Depressions 
and Measures to Alleviate Them, Meas- 
ures Remarkably Like Ours of This Day 


cBy Howard Wright Haines 


R. Harley W. Mitchell in the 
Magazine of Wall Street, tells 
us that the story of the great 
financial panic of A. D. 33 has a very 
modern sound. But, Mr. Burdette C. 
Johnson of Saint Louis believes the 
modern panic has a very ancient sound. 

Somehow the latter view is charac- 
teristic of Mr. Johnson, who looks like 
any other hustling business man of 
forty-five, occupies a suite of offices on 
the fifth floor of the Merchants- 
Laclede Bank Building, works hard, 
and believes in future business. As he 
calls a stenographer he might be mis- 
taken for the president of a bank, but 
when he is engaged in conversation one 
begins to wonder in what line he is 
actually engaged. For example, we 
may mention that corn is being stored 
in Ohio so that each unemployed 
person may have sufficient for a three- 
months’ period. He will remark that 
the same thing happened in 70 B. C. 
when Marcus Crassus was Consul. 
Crassus gave out corn and feasted all 
Rome at ten thousand tables. 

If surprise is expressed at this state- 
ment, he will probably offer a rapid list 
of the Roman Emperors, the order of 
their rule interspersed with interesting 
facts, and wind up by taking a silver 
piece from a vest pocket as he con- 
cludes: ‘“That’s Cleopatra’s portrait. 
It shows clearly she was a Greek and 
not an Egyptian.” 

By this time we are about ready to 
give up the idea that Mr. Johnson is a 
banker and decide he is a college 
professor. But no, our first decision is 
nearly correct, for an assistant has 
handed him a foreign gold piece and 
he is examining it carefully by the aid 
of an eyeglass. 

Tell her it is worth $3.67 on today’s 
exchange,”’ he says. 

So we were not so far wrong. Asa 
specialist in money, nationally and 
Internationally known, Mr. Johnson 
probably has handled as much lucre 
a most bankers. Visiting Europe at 
regular intervals, he represents clients 
Who call for money from various places 


and times. Just recently he was 
selected to appraise and catalogue the 
most comprehensive private collection 
of money in the world—that of the 
late Virgil M. Brand of Chicago, con- 
sisting of more than 450,000 specimens. 

“The coins of the twelve Caesars 
carry with them the atmosphere of 
tremendous world events,” he is 
saying. “Here is the portrait of Julius, 
first emperor, whose head the Senate 
ordered shown on coins in 44 B. C. 
This decree has preserved for all time 
the faces of Rome’s greatest rulers. 
Julius spent large sums in bribing the 
voters in Rome and also in donations 
to his soldiers and veterans of foreign 
wars. Augustus and Tiberius,” (Mr. 
Johnson has produced a large brass 
coin on which stands out the bust of 
Tiberius) “‘continued to increase these 
donations to the Roman soldiers until 
under Vespasian, 69-70 A. D., con- 
siderable sums were paid to the troops 
who deserted Vitellius and also to 
the soldiers who conquered Judea.” 

As I held those coins in my hand, 
minted in Rome almost 1900 years 
ago, I began to realize the value of 
collecting. The rise and fall of the 
Imperial system has always appealed 
to me strongly, but the reality of those 
colorful struggles and triumphs was 
never so vivid as during those few 
moments I scanned the features of 
Julius, the mighty; Augustus, the 
restorer; Tiberius, real founder of the 
Empire; Mad Caligula; Trembling 
Claudius, pulled from behind the cur- 
tains to be proclaimed emperor; Nero, 
the fiddling murderer, and finally, the 
strong face of Vespasian, who, with 
the aid of his sons, the Flavian rulers, 
put slipping Rome temporarily on the 
road to prosperity. 


(1) Under the rule of Tiberius the banking company 
of Balbus & Ollius failed, due to a call by Publius 
Spinther, who had approximately $1,200,000 on deposit. 
Spinther explained that he was forced to have these 
funds in cash because a decree of the Senate required 
all Roman Capitalists to invest two-thirds of their 
fortune in Italian real estate. It was thought that this 
means of forcing capital into real estate would relieve 
unemployment and stimulate prices. A date was set 
for conformance with this decree and heavy penalties 
were exacted from evaders. 


If we go today to the Corso, the 
busiest street in Rome, running from 
the Porta del Popolo to the Piazza di 
Venezia, we 
cross the Campus 
Martius (Field of 
Mars), great 
playground of 
ancient Rome. 
As the better 
classes today 
drive or promen- 
ade along the 
Corso in the late 
afternoon, so 
Rome of old, 
after business 
hours, gathered 
at the Campus 
Martius. Here 
the populace 
voted for candi- 
dates for the office of Consul in rude 
sheep-pen enclosures. As we con- 
template these scenes of the past, 
Augustus’ men are seen substituting 
walls of marble and later, Agrippa 
changes the entire appearance by his 
magnificent baths. At the right mighty 
temples rise from the Seven Hills 
before our gaze and triumphal arches 
again span the sacred street. 





MR. HAINES 
Cashier, First StateBank, 
Kansas City, Kansas 


Now the people, too, are coming 
back. Silently priests are ascending 
the steps of the lofty temple; a red- 
faced butcher raises the canopy of his 
shop; a business man hastens to the 
stall of a money changer and is soon 
gesturing animatedly with this fellow; 
groups of blue-robed children patter 
along half-smooth marble pavement 
with wax tablets and stylus pencils 
under their arms; idlers saunter in the 
paved square, discussing with im- 
portant air the events of the day. 
Further down the Via Sacra, where 
the street jogs, is the financial section. 
Here rise the the fluted columns of 
Tallius and Marcus, bankers, who 
have taken over the commercial paper 
of Balbus and Ollius.(1) Inside, 
marble fixtures and wide money 
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counters offer a modern appearance, 
except for black caps and dark robes 
of the officials, who move with the 
air of semi-deities. 

Just across the street is the second 
bank of Quintus Maximus and Com- 
pany, less imposing structure, having 
only four columns instead of seven, 
but nevertheless doing a good business 
as evidenced by numerous customers, 
some wearing ranking togas, others 
draped plainly, while messenger boys 
in short robes and round caps 


coast. These are lugged by 
soldiers on a portable stand. 

At each such display the shouting 
of the multitude grows until finally 
it is hushed by the solemn group of 
priests with their bullock adorned with 
white ribbons. Then wild cheers break 
forth again as the triumphal chariot, 
bearing the conquering imperators, 
rolls into sight. Sleek black horses 
glittering with jeweled harness draw 
this bandwagon, adorned with ivory 
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of the Empire, where Roman ways and 
customs are to be introduced. (3) The 
Senate, to overcome business depres- 
sion, is to try its hand in controlling 
the price of farm products. Poor 
chaps, these Senators. They were 
really quite limited in their power —not 
allowed to go into business for them- 
sleves, nor to loan money at interest, a 
profitable business reserved for the 
Knights or Equites. When Senators 
found their money running low, their 

first recourse was to form 





scurry in and out. And once 
in a long time a matron, forced 

to leave her household duties, 
is seen in white linen robes. 
This bank was formerly 
known as Quintus Maximus 
and Lucius Vibo, but after a 
series of misfortunes was re- 
organized under the “‘Com- 
pany” name. 

' Adjoining the bank, with 
a noisy crowd completely 
usurping the pavement, is the 
Acta Diurna, official daily of 
the metropolis, with its news- 
board mounted squarely above 
the entrance. Apparently no 
one uses the front door, or 
perhaps this milling throng 
is not always here. Just now 
a curly-headed news-scribe, 
his inkpot strapped to his 
shoulders, is chalking strips of 
news across the board. Each 
line brings a murmur from 
the onlookers as they read: 


VESPASIAN AUG 
TITUS AUG 
TRIUMPH TODAY FOR THE 
CONQUEST OF JUDEA 

Already through the grow- 
ing crowd runs a murmur of 





























a farm board and set a mini- 
| mum price on wheat, barley 
| » and other products of the land. 
| Farming being the only avoca- 
' tion in which they could en- 
| gage, they regulated prices 
| very strictly. 


| BUT even more interest is 
taken in money by the em- 
perors, who employ the 
| world’s greatest artists and 
engravers to place likenesses 
of their features upon coins. 
Tiberius is interesting from a 
modern viewpoint because he 
set aside four million dollars 
to be re-loaned by banks to 
the neediest businesses. There 
was to be no interest charged 
for three years. Security was 
to be taken consisting of real 
estate valued at twice the 
amount loaned, or other col- 
lateral was considered. This 
strengthened the prices of real 
estate. A certain issue of 
money under him is called 
the Tribute Penny because 
of the fact that Christ is said 
to have referred to it in say- 
ing, ““Render unto Caesar the 








excitement. Even now a 

throng is collecting amid the scaffold- 
ing of the great Colosseum, only partly 
built. Red and green streamers have 
been hung about the squares and 
arches along the line of march; incense 
burns on temple altars and doors are 
being flung wide for the spectators. 
The Senate, intact, is on its way to 
lead the procession. (2) 

And now at the first strains of shrill 
piping music an eager, fantastic crowd 
peers curiously down the way. With 
the surge of an army, a great body of 
richly robed Senators, city magistrates, 
lictors and their attendants, are upon 
us—all in official dress and carrying 
their fasces, or bundles of rods, symbols 
of their office. With stately tread, the 
tibicines play upon flutes with ripping 
spirit; and then come the soldiers. 
Some bear trophies on the points of 
their long lances. The sacred candle- 
sticks and Jewish Books of the Law 
and the Ark of the Tabernacle. Here 
is a model of the city of Jerusalem, just 
taken; there two ships sunk off the 


(1) Julius Caesar; (2) Germanicus and Caligula; 
(3) Augustus; (4) Tiberius and Augustus; 


(5) Galba; (6) Claudius; (7) Nero; 
(8) Vespasian; (9) Otho; (10) Vitellius; 
(11) Domitian; (12) Titus 


and laden with gold and silver vases, 
jars of money and other spoils of the 
conquest. The rulers from their 
throne of roses acknowledge with a 
faint smile the homage paid them by 
the roaring thousands. Behind the 
chariot, in groin-chains, walk the 
leaders of the revolt, to be strangled 
at the close of the triumph in the 
Mamertine Prison. Then, driven like 
cattle by the legionaires, are droves of 
common captives, to be sold as slaves. 
Elephants tramp heavily along, guided 
by Indian Mahouts. In a smaller and 
simpler chariot, Domitian, younger 
son of Vespasian, scowls at the crowd. 

Rome, at the height of its splendor, 
has made its power felt in many dis- 
tant nations. Its money has attained 
a ready standard of value, reaching even 
India and China. Colonies of soldiers 
have been stationed on the frontiers 


things that are Caesar’s and 
unto God the things that 
are God’s.” 

But later the problem of taxes be- 
came greater. When they could not 
be paid the Imperial Treasury, or 
Fiscus, took the property. Land 
belonging to traitors or conspirators 
was also confiscated. Private property 
of an emperor was sold to the Fiscus 
upon his accession. Also the Govern- 
ment brought wheat from Sicily and 
Egypt in settlement of taxes and thus 
became a direct competitor of private 
farmers. Government slaves were 
well treated and worked so cheaply 
that small, independent farmers were 
driven out of existence. Finally a 
large part of Italy belonged to the 
Government. Unusually fine breeds 
of horses and rich grain were produced 
by slave labor, but at this time we are 
to see in the marketplace at Rome, 
long bread-lines of thinly clad men 


(2) All triumphal processions were first agreed to by 
the Emperor and Senate, which then paid expenses of 
the parade. 

(3) Roumanians today claim to be descended from 
colonies of soldiers placed there by Trajan. 
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and women —seeking food, wine and 
oil, sent daily from the Imperial 
Palace to be distributed among the 
needy, very much as organized charity 
today. “‘What has been the history 
of these people?” we ask. ‘Free 
farmers of a few years ago,” they tell us. 

Now the poorer classes live in single 
rooms, spending most of their time 
loafing in the open. At night we find 
them returning to one-room apartments 
in a skyscraper of fifteen or twenty 
stories in height.(4) Even noble and 
senatorial families were greatly im- 
poverished, a condition that became 
the cause of unblushing graft among 
men of the highest rank. In various 
provinces, governors and even em- 
perors, were not averse to engaging in 
dubious methods of obtaining money. 
Until finally in 193 that great mass of 
private citizens was to gather before 
the wall of the Praetorian Camp. A 
typical auctioneer, wooden mallet and 
endless verbiage, has mounted the 
platform. 

“Friends and Countrymen,” he be- 
gins, “today we offer for sale to the 
highest cash bidder this mighty Em- 
pire. Remember, each and all, the 
Praetorian Guard on its honor, guar- 
antees that any unsuccessful bidder 
will not be molested by the Emperor, 
whoever he may be. Now do I heara 
bid?” 

A score or more of wealthy citizens 
may be seen in the audience, but 
among them Didius Julianus is con- 
spicuous because of the beautiful 
woman at his side. 

Already a bid running in the hun- 
dreds of thousands has been made. 
Personally Didius does not show much 
interest in the sale, but the lady pleads 
with him eagerly. “It is a chance of 
our lives,” she is saying. ‘You must 
buy it in for me—you have promised 
before we came.” 


Like most men Didius had always 
put aside his own ideas for those of his 
wife. Thinking to please her, he has 
held two fingers aloft and raised the 
bic a few thousand. Suddenly the 
auctioneer’s hammer has fallen. Didius 
Julianus has bought the Roman Em- 
pire, and then some. 

For this sale was the last straw. 
Immediately Septimus Severius pro- 
claimed himself emperor —marched on 
Rome—was gladly acknowledged by 
the Senate —put Julianus to flight and 
confiscated all his vast fortune, as 
having become part of the Fiscus when 
he became emperor. Julianus had tried 
to prevent this by turning his fortune 
over to his wife and daughter before 
accepting the Empire. Finally Se- 
verius destroyed the Praetorian Guard 
to prevent such a scandal from ever 
occurring again. 

Of the Senate’s plan to maintain 
prices of agricultural products, Tacitus 
says: “Like most plans of reformation, 
it was embraced at first with ardor, 
but the novelty ceased and the scheme 
came to nothing.”” When the plan of 
boosting prices was abandoned, the 
liquidation of securities was auto- 
matically halted. Then the foreign 
moratorium on war debts was sus- 
pended, which brought a rise in 
foreign bonds. 

But we must get back to the pro- 
cession and join in the hilarity. No 
time for brooding over the black side 
of coming events. ‘There are too many 
constructive points to be gained from 
these folks. Look at the way those 
troops of Eagles are marching —never 
a break in their step — perfect training! 
Once an Eagle, always an Eagle! 
Rome’s army took pride in its work. 
When a soldier became too old to serve 
he was given a grant of land and a 
discharge engraved on a copper plate, 
some of which have been unearthed in 
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England and elsewhere. He might 
become a vagabond if he chose, but in 
the army or out, he could never agitate. 

In Rome there was the greatest 
degree of union the world had ever 
known. There was liberty, too, but it 
did not approach modern Democracy. 
In the reign of Commodus when the 
army in Britain took it upon itself to 
send a delegation headed by a cen- 
turian to Rome to give Commodus 
some good advice as to getting rid of 
the Emperor’s favorite, this is illus- 
trated. This delegation marched in 
good order all the way to Rome, was 
received by the Emperor, who thanked 
them for their good intentions, told 
them that for men who had been so 
eager to assist the Emperor they had 
been disgracefully long on the march — 
ordered them to return to Britain by 
forced marches and concluded by 
saying that if any army ever again 
sent such a delegation to Rome _ he 
would have it cut to pieces en route 
and every man killed. 


* * a * 


As Mr. Johnson takes one coin after 
another from their envelopes, he 
draws from each an interesting story, 
set with jewels of realism. One finds 
an interest in history as he converses. 
Eras of the past in all their colors and 
movements come to life. 

**T still think you should be a banker, 
Mr. Johnson,” I said. ‘“‘From these 
coins, you draw so much sound reason- 
ing that could solve many problems of 
the present day.” 

“Old coins and old stories,” he 
replied, shoving them back in their 
case. Then he took a shining half 
dollar from the desk. ‘“‘We have no 
better coins today,’ he concluded, 
“‘but plenty of better stories.” 


(4) The existence of these buildings is very well 
attested. 


Vacations—Sign of Better Times 


ANKERS once more are taking 
vacations —a sure proof that busi- 
hess is getting better. 

No more frantic Sunday and night 
work. No more taking banking prob- 
lems to bed. No more trying to stretch 
collateral to cover an almost naked 
condition of poverty. The recent 
stock market activities have enabled 
banks to close out most of the doubtful 
loans of long standing. Banking once 
more is solvent! And bankers can 
leave their desks for a respite without 
fear that their jobs will evaporate, while 
they are gone. 

Two New York bankers, each a 
Vice-president of a famous bank, were 
Photographed in the pool at Warm 
Springs, Virginia. Here water bubbles 
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forth at blood heat —98 —just as it did 
in the days of Jefferson. The same 
stonework surrounds the pool that has 
been there for generations. A primi- 
tive building, much like a Billy Sunday 
tabernacle, encloses the men’s pool 
and its sunbath and dressingrooms. A 
colored gentleman named Horace super- 
vises your bath and arranges a cold 
shower and brings the towels. A 
hundred yards away is a similar taber- 
nacle where a colored girl named Poca- 
hontas arranges baths for the women. 

After a morning of golf or mountain 
climbing, a dip in the pool eases sore 
joints. A most sociable arrangement 


prevails. The pool is about forty feet 
across and about six feet deep, with 
clean stones and gravel for a bottom. 
Gas bubbles up in friendly fashion and 
hot water comes in as fast as a four- 
inch overflow can carry it away. You 
hang indolently on ropes while the 
warm sulphur water does things to 
your neuritis, rheumatism and nerves. 

In this atmosphere even a tense 
banker can relax. 

Banker No. 1 splashed some of the 
warm water into his eyes and drew a 
deep breath. 

“As I see it, we have learned one 
good thing from this depression,”’ he 
said, “‘and that is a lesson from the 
English. 

‘““What is the reason so many people 

(Continued on page 29) 
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ew Credit for Agriculture 


cBy Norman J. Wall 


Senior Agricultural Economist, Division of Agricultural Finance, 


NEW system for meeting 
credit requirements of 
farmers and stockmen has 
been provided in the establish- 
ment of regional agricultural 
credit corporations authorized 
by the Emergency Relief and 

Construction Act of 1932. 

Eleven of these corporations 

have now been set up in as many 

federal land bank districts. 

They are authorized to make 

loans direct to farmers and 

stockmen when the proceeds of 
such loans are used for an 
agricultural purpose. 

These regional corporations 
are being set up by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation 
and are being capitalized from 
the funds originally allocated, 
in the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Act, to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture for crop- 
production loan purposes. The 
law provides that not more than 
one corporation is to be set up in 
each federal land bank district, 
which would make a maximum 
number of twelve. Each cor- 
poration is to have a capital of 
not less than $3,000,000. Addi- 
tional funds for making agricul- 
tural advances can be obtained 
by rediscounting loans, authority 
being given to rediscount loans 
with the federal intermediate 
credit banks, Federal Reserve banks 
and the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. ° 

The locations of the regional cor- 
porations already established or au- 
thorized, together with the states 
served by each, .are as follows: 
Albany, New York: 

Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, 

New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 

York, Rhode Island, and Vermont. 
Raleigh, North Carolina: 

Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, 

and South Carolina. 

Columbus, Ohio: 

Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, and Ten- 

nessee. 

Jackson, Mississippi: 
Alabama, Louisiana, 
sippl. 

St. Louis, Missouri: 
Arkansas, Illinois, and Missouri. 


and Miuissis- 


Washington, D. C. 





Minneapolis, Minnesota: 
Michigan, Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, and Wisconsin. 

Sioux City, lowa: 
Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota, and 
Wyoming. 

Wichita, Kansas: 


Colorado, Kansas, 

and Oklahoma. 

Fort Worth, Texas: 
Texas. 

Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Arizona, California, Nevada, 
Utah. 

Spokane, Washington: 

Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and Wash- 

ington. 

In addition to the main office in 
each federal land bank district, seven- 
teen branch offices have also been set 
up. The St. Louis and Spokane cor- 
porations have three branches while 


New Mexico, 


and 


all the others, with the excep- 
tion of Minneapolis, have one or 
two branch offices. 

The main activity of the 
regional corporations, so far, has 
been devoted to making live 
stock loans. Loans for the pur- 
pose of orderly marketing of 
farm products also have been 
given consideration. The mak- 
ing of crop-production loans will 
become an important phase of 
the loan operations in the very 
near future. 

The authority for making 
loans is sufficiently broad to 
include almost all types of short 
and intermediate term require- 
ments of farmers. It is not 
contemplated, however, that 
such loans will be made directly 
on real estate security. The 
Act specifies that the regional 
corporations are “authorized and 
empowered to make loans or 
advances to farmers and stock- 
men, the proceeds of which are 
to be used for an agricultural 
purpose (including crop-produc- 
tion), or for the raising, breeding, 
fattening, or marketing of live 
stock.” It is further provided 
that these loans “‘shall be fully 
and adequately secured.” The 
law permits loans to be made for 
a period of three years, with 
renewals from time to time 
which may extend the time of repay- 
ment up to a maximum period of five 
years from the date upon which the loan 
was originally granted. The present 
policy of the regional corporations, how- 
ever, is to grant loans with a maturity 
not exceeding one year. The type of 
the security underlying agricultural 
loans of this character is such that it is 
usually impracticable to grant loans 
with a maturity longer than one year. 
It is necessary frequently to appraise 
the progress of the borrower and to 
check the condition of the security. 

The procedure in obtaining a loan 
from these regional credit corporations 
is relatively simple. A _ prospective 
borrower merely has to write to the 
regional corporation in whose district 
he is located, or to its nearest branch, 
requesting that they forward a loan 
application blank. This form calls 
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for a complete statement of the 
applicant’s financial condition and 
such other information as is required 
in determining whether the loan will 
meet the requirements of the cor- 
poration. After supplying all the 
information called for, the applicant 
returns the application to the regional 
corporation, or its branch. If the 
application indicates that the loan 
requested is of a type that meets the 
requirements of the corporation, the 
matter is referred to a field man for 
inspection of the security. The field 
man, if he finds the applicant a worthy 
credit risk, will assist in the prepa- 
ration of the other necessary papers, 
such as note, chattel mortgage, etc. 
His report on the loan will then be 
forwarded to the regional corporation, 
or its branch. If approved, the loan 
will then be completed and funds 
advanced to the borrower, or to those 
designated by the borrower when the 
proceeds are to be used for the pur- 
chase of live stock. 

Effectively to supervise and co- 
ordinate the activities of the various 
regional corporations, a special 
unit, the Agricultural Credit 
Division, has been set up within 
the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. Loan policies of the 
individual corporations are form- 
ulated by this division, subject 
to the approval of the board 
of directors of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. The 
Relief Act specifies that all ex- 
penses incurred in connection 
with the operation of these re- 
gional corporations “shall be 
supervised and paid by the Re- 
construction Finance Corpora- 
tion under such rules and regu- 
lations as its board of directors 
may prescribe.” The Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation 
therefore will audit the regional 
corporations at regular intervals. 

Each regional corporation is 
under the immediate supervision 
of a manager appointed by the 
Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. Each corporation also 
has an advisory committee, simi- 
larly appointed. Members of 
these committees are bankers, 
farmers and business men who 
are intimately acquainted with 
conditions in the areas served by 
their respective corporations. 

The credit extended by these 
new federal agencies will serve 
to fill the gaps in existing loan 
facilities arising out of bank 
failures and curtailed lending 
power of existing agencies. Since 
the end of 1929, there have been 
4,680 bank suspensions, most of 
Which were institutions serving 
agricultural areas. Many entire 
Counties have been left without 


banking facilities. Others have had so 
many suspensions that the few remain- 
ing institutions do not have adequate 
resources to meet all legitimate credit 
requirements. 

Not only have agricultural credit 
agencies been reduced in number 
through bank suspensions, but the 
lending power of the remaining banks 
has been curtailed by the marked 
decline in deposits. In twenty of the 
leading agricultural states, net demand 
deposits of member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System located in 
places of less than 15,000 population 
were, in August, 1932, at a level equal 
to only 55 per cent of the 1923-24-25 
monthly average. The decrease in 
deposits is most marked in the cotton- 
growing areas. A _ group of eight 
southern states shows a level of net 
demand deposits for member banks in 
these smaller centers equal to 38 per 
cent of the 1923-24-25 average. 

The great shrinkage in deposits of 
country banks is due, of course, to 
the drastic decline in farm income which 
has taken place as farm-commodity 
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prices have declined to new low levels. 
From an index of 140 (1910-14=100) 
in July, 1929, the average price 
received by the farmer for his products 
declined to 52 in July, 1932. This is 
probably the lowest level of prices for 
farm commodities in thirty-five years. 
While there was a moderate advance in 
farm prices during the late summer, as 
indicated by an increase in the index 
from 52 in July to 59 in September, a 
portion of this advance has since been 
lost. The effect of the low level of 
prices has brought about successively 
lower annual farm incomes since 1929. 
In that year total farm income was 
estimated at $11,900,000,000, in 1930 
$9,300,000,000, and in 1931 $6,900,- 
000,000. In 1932, it is probable that farm 
income will be below $5,000,000,000. 

The federal government, through 
its seed loan program, has aided mate- 
rially in financing crop-production 
requirements during the last two years. 
As a result of the widespread demand 
for assistance arising out of the severe 
drought that occurred in 1930, there 
was appropriated a total of $67,000,000 
for emergency loans. Of this 
amount, approximately $39,000,- 
000 was loaned for crop-produc- 
tion purposes. The continuation 
of the drought in western states 
gave rise to a demand for loans 
to supply feed for live stock, and 
in the last half of 1931 and early 
1932, an additional amount of 
approximately $15,000,000 was 
loaned to farmers. The total 
amount loaned for the two pur- 
poses was $54,000,000, represent- 
ing 438,000 loans to farmers in 
thirty-one states. 


[N 1932, funds for emergency 

advances were provided under 
the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration Act and a total of 
$65,000,000 was loaned for crop- 
production purposes. Loans 
which averaged $127 were made 
to 511,000 farmers, or approxi- 
mately one loan for every twelve 
farms in the country. Borrowers 
from every state in the Union, 
with the exception of Rhode 
Island, were included in this 
number. 

The type of loans which are 
being made by the regional 
credit corporations differ, how- 
ev.r, from the type of loans 
hitherto made for crop-produc- 
tion purposes. The so-called 
“‘seed loan’? represented an ad- 
vance which was to be used for 
specific purposes, such as seed, 
fertilizer, feed for work-stock and 
fuel for tractors. The amount 
which an individual could bor- 
row was limited by regulations 
to a relatively low amount. In 
1932 the maximum loan which 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Slogan 1933—“Bank Successes’ 


cBy Hy. W. Sanders 


Cashier. First National Trust and Savings Bank of Santa Barbara, California 


° ANK Failures,” that 
B dismal phrase, has been 
altogether too much in 
the limelight during the past 
decade, and in particular 
during the past two years. 
Ruthlessly the weak ones 
among us have been weeded 
out and in their uprooting 
many astronger neighbor has 
been hurt or destroyed. We 
who are closest to the picture 
know that there is a world of 
difference between the prop- 
erly capitalized and conserva- 
tively managed bank and 
the other kind, but in the 
eyes of the public we are all 
too often massed together in 
one common condemnation. 
The task before us as we get 
further and further away 
from the hectic days of 1931 
and 1932 is to re-establish 
confidence in the minds of 
the people, and to re-affirm 
our belief in those time-tried 
principles of sound banking 
that have saved the day for 
so many institutions. 

Let us therefore take for 
our slogan during this year “Bank 
Successes,” and by good banking and 
intelligent salesmanship rebuild the 
structure of public esteem and faith 
in banks. 

It ought not to be difficult to do this. 
The banks and bankers who did not 
hew to the line in years gone by, and 
whose competition forced many of us 
to compromise here and there, are 
mostly out of the picture. It has been 
pointed out many times of late that out 
of the present situation are emerging 
the businesses that will be dominant 
in years to come, that loans made on 
today’s values are the best loans we 
have had in many a decade, and that 
in effect the depression is opening the 
door of opportunity wide to those who 
are sufficiently acute and energetic to 
enter the new era with a flying start. 
Bank Successes are being made today 
and will be made in even greater 
degree tomorrow. 

There are cities in some parts of our 
country that have been denuded en- 
tirely of banking facilities. There are 
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others with but one or two banks left in 
operation, though well able to support 
more. There are county seats and 
important agricultural centers reduced 
to a barter basis and with their entire 
business and commercial funds tied up 
in slow liquidations. Here are golden 
opportunities to young men who have 
grasped the essential principles of 
banking. Today an alert and deter- 
mined man can organize a bank in any 
one of a score of places where success 
is almost certain. He can get a bank 
building, fully equipped with vaults 
and machines, for a fraction of its 
former value. He can hire skilled and 
experienced assistance for modest re- 
muneration and future prospects. He 
can begin his banking operations on 
the present low levels of values and 
although it will take some years before 
the public will have full confidence 
and give him full support, the absolute 
banking necessities of the community 
can be made to yield enough revenue to 
pay expenses during the waiting period. 

Where banks have come safely 


though the testing time, their 
reputations are enhanced, and 
they stand ready to cash in 
on the opportunities of today. 
Despite the bitterly hard 
times, there never was a time 
when it was easier than it is 
today to hew to the line. 
No fear of competition need 
deter you from insisting upon 
adequate security for loans. 
That competitor who used to 
be a thorn in your side and 
whose careless practices so 
often broke down the defenses 
that his brother bankers were 
raising —he is out of business 
in most cases. Today you 
can follow the straight and 
narrow path in the certainty 
that history will justify your 
actions. 


Salesmanship 


Let us sell this idea of sound 
banking to the American 
people, now in a very chas- 
tened and receptive mind. 
Liberal use of all channels 
of advertising and publicity 
can put it across. Let us lay 
aside the secrecy of our traditions and 
put our cards on the table. Let us tell 
the public what we are doing and why. 
A few years ago the conservative 
banker was derided and abused be- 
cause he did not believe in the “new 
era” of unrestricted stock expansion 
and the spender theory of squandering 
our way into prosperity. Now it is his 
turn to speak, and he dare not remain 
silent. 


[F there is one phase of banking more 

than others that now gives rise to 
resentment it is the loaning situation. 
Most banks are collecting or trying to 
collect loans in order further to im- 
prove their cash position. We tell 
would-be borrowers so, across our 
desks. We tell those who owe us 
money that we must have reductions 
or payments under present circum- 
stances, but how often do we tell the 
public as a whole? As we get further 
away from panic conditions, as funds 
pile up in the banks and interest rates 
continue to droop, we shall be forced 
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from this position. Why not take 
time by the forelock and use the trend 
to bring us good will from the public? 

We admit, privately, that our banks 
could use a few good, liquid loans, but 
that our directors are scrutinizing all 
applications very closely. The public 
are muttering that the banks are the 
worst hoarders of money and that if we 
would “loosen up’” money might again 
begin to flow in the usual channels of 
business. A lady came recently into 
our bank with a handful of first-grade 
listed bonds, and asked in a doubting 
voice if we had begun to make any 
loans. She was all prepared for a 
refusal and when we assured her that 
we had never adopted any policy of 
wholesale refusal, she was astonished. 
She got her loan. 


CLEARING 


Frank Advertising 


Suppose that we take out the stand- 
ardized copy from our newspaper ad, 
and in place of it, run this headline: 
“This Bank is Not Hoarding Money,” 
and then follow it with carefully 
worded copy about the sort of loans 
we are prepared to grant, and why. 
Buying a few more inches of space to 
tell the story adequately would help. 
Emphasize the part that sound loan- 
ing policies play in the upbuilding of 
the community. Point out that a 
sound home bank, safe for depositors, 
can be had only if proper loaning 
caution is used. Tell the story clearly 
and frankly and you will have plenty 
of evidence that the public reads 
advertising matter. 

Here some one rises to ask what 
should be done where deposits have 
been seriously reduced, so that even 
the low levels to which loans have been 
crowded seem to be excessive. The 
extra cash that would support a proper 
volume of loans for your district is in 
safe deposit boxes or hidden. Well, 
why not tell the people that until your 
deposits reach normal levels, the bor- 
rowers will have to go without? State 
frankly what your deposits are —your 
last published statement in printed 
form lies on your counters for all the 
world to see—and tell your public 
frankly that until they use their bank 
normally, credit will be re- 
stricted. Real salesmanship of 
this idea might cause your 
borrowers and would-be _bor- 
rowers to get out and work for 
you. 

There was a time when it 
might have been better policy 
to keep quiet about our ideas 
of sound banking and loaning, 
but today we have an unprece- 
dented opportunity for con- 
Verting our neighbors. If you 
are afraid that frankly adver- 












tising that you are willing to con- 
sider sound loans would bring you 
too many unacceptable applications, 
then you are losing a fine chance 
to build up good will. For if you 
handle a marginal application well, 
you can often get the customer’s good 
will, even if you do not make the loan. 
First explore carefully all possibilities 
of getting security or of placing his 
affairs in good bankable order. Then 
if nothing results and you still feel the 
application is not a desirable one, be 
frank and friendly and tell him so. 
Nothing will more effectually silence 
the criticism against banks and bank- 
ers than real work towards a solution 
of every problem. 


Unprofitable Business 


A fair profit is essential to both good 
management and good service. The 
time when banking became unwieldy 
with an enormous volume of free 
services is past. Today volume has 
been cut down largely by the elimina- 
tion of worthless and costly accretions 
of unprofitable business. In the search 
for more business in the past, “‘all was 
grist that came to the mill,’ and in 
many instances banks forced free 
services upon the public in the hope of 
securing good will. Today all that is 
changed. Service charges are universal 
and form one of the grievances of the 
public against the banks. From the 
purely internal viewpoint the situation 
is better than it has been for years, but 
there is still a great need for educa- 
tional publicity. 

Advertising could be made to con- 
vince people that an unprofitable load 
of free services makes a bank weak 





ONSIDER the ‘‘money exchanges” 
which have sprung up everywhere to 
substitute for banks in now bankless 
towns. They accept no deposits, make 
no loans, but get fair prices for the inci- 
dental services that the banks performed 
gratis. And they are doing very well. 
SLOGAN: ‘‘When Bigger Bank Suc- 
cesses Are Made, Better Revenues Will 
Make Them.’’—The Editor. 
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and not strong. The bank that makes 
money is the safest place to deposit 
money. One bank last year stopped a 
run by the simple expedient of declar- 
ing a special dividend. The stock was 
well scattered among local people and 
each one showed his dividend check 
to as many depositors as possible, and 
they reasoned that a bank that could 
pay an extra dividend must be safe. 
Tell the public that profits go with 
safety and safety with adequate earn- 
ings. If the bank does not make money, 
it cannot be a good place to deposit 
money. 


Directors and Employees 


This is a good time, too, to dig again 
into the good ore that lies in that mine 
of banking strength, your directors and 
employees. Skillfully handled, this 
group of people can ‘do an immense 
amount to put across the idea of Bank 
Successes to the public. Work in most 
banks is slack, but staffs are largely 
retained. Let them use up their spare 
time by going out after new business. 
Call upon your own customers, per- 
sonally or by some of your best em- 
ployees, and get their reactions. Use 
the influence of your directors to make 
leads and reach out after new cus- 
tomers. Tie up every resource of 
advertising, publicity and_ personal 
contact into a campaign that will 
break down all hostility in the minds 
of the public and convince them that 
you are in business to stay and that 
yours is a good bank for their money. 


Know Your Banking 


All this good advice is wasted on 
those bankers who do not know their 
business. As we stated before, most 
of the amateur bankers of a decade 
ago are out of business. Those of us 
who have survived must concentrate. 
again and again on the principles of 
good banking. Keeping the assets of 
the bank in a liquid condition; sub- 
ordinating profits to stability; insist- 
ing that loans shall not be made that 
appear likely to become fixed; building 
up adequate reserves from year to 
year; —these are the foundation stones 
of our business. We may not make as 
much money by following the 
tried and tested paths, but wecan 
survive crises. Nineteen major 
depressions have been experi- 
enced in the United States since 
1800, and they have all of them 
confirmed the teachings of a 
couple of centuries previous in 
European banking history. 

Cecil Rhodes, empire-builder 
of South Africa, once said: 
“Don’t worry. If there were 
no difficulties, what would be 
the use of you and me?” 
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Trust Accounting Officer, The Cleveland Trust Company, and Secretary, Efficiency Committee 


N some banks there is a feeling 

that now is a better time to 

stimulate the production of 
new ideas than ever before be- 
cause with the pressure of busi- 
ness and reduction in volume 
during the last few years of de- 
pression, the average employee 
has more time to think about his 
job. He is also aware of the 
ecomomic pressure which indi- 
cates to him that if he wishes 
to hold the job, he must seek in 
every possible way to do it better 
and remain or become a valuable 
factor in the operation of his 
institution. 

Among the most important 
assets in business always (if not 
the most important in times like 
these) is a new, profitable idea. 
Many manufacturers in recent 
months have turned the public’s 
attention away from shoddy 
merchandise sold at distress 
prices by introducing a new or 
improved product offered at a 
fair price based on actual manu- 
facturing costs plus a reason- 
able profit. In the constant 
search maintained by many 
organizations for such ideas, the man- 
agement appreciates how important 
employees are as a source. 

Banks, like other business enter- 
prises, are no exception in times like 
these, to the general urging that over- 
head be cut in order to take up the 
slack of reduced earnings. They are 
also under the constant necessity of 
finding new and better ways of serving 
old and new customers. There is also 
the constant desire to find new applica- 
tions for present services. 

The Cleveland Trust Company has 
always placed a premium on sugges- 
tions and ideas from employees. 

In its house magazine, it has always 
inserted a slip inviting suggestions of 
any sort that would help reduce 
operating expense, heighten efficiency 
or increase business. Subtly enough, 
the reverse side of this suggestion slip 
contains the names of those who have 
been awarded cash prizes (in accord- 
ance with a regular schedule of awards) 
for new business produced during the 
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preceding month or two. This schedule 
of commissions for all types of new 
business brought in has been described 
in previous articles. 

The magazine insert reads: 


Efficiency Committee: 


Below I have made a suggestion 
which I believe will increase the 
efficiency of the bank as a whole, or 
of certain departments or offices. I 
hope you can use it. 


Occasionally a letter like the follow- 
ing is sent to the staff: 


To Officers, Branch Managers and 
Department Heads: 
Dear Sirs: 

The Efficiency Committee is desirous 
of receiving any suggestions which you or 
members of your department may have to 
offer, whereby our present sudibei and 
systems may be strengthened or improved; 
also, any ideas that may result in a possible 
savings in your office or department, of 
either time or money. 

Perhaps you have 


developed some 


short cut methods, applying to operation 
or cost of operation. If so, state particulars. 
It is possible such changes now in force in 





your particular department or office 
may be applied ic uae in 
other offices or departments. Sug- 
gestions along these lines will be 
appreciated, and study given as to 
the advisability of universal adop- 
tion. 

In forwarding your suggestions, 
kindly mention name of individual 
in your department or office re- 
sponsible for the suggestion, so 
proper credit may be made in our 
records. 

Yours very truly 





One employee received an 
award of $5 for a suggestion to 
speed up the work of the estates 
department by securing stock 
powers in advance of transfer. 

A suggestion for advertising 
copy was referred to the pub- 
licity department. 

Another received $10 for sug- 
gesting that branch real estate 
documents be sent to abstract 
companies by regularly-routed 
messengers to save postage. 

The proposal to increase 
efficiency and appearance and 
reduce lost motion in a certain 
department by the use of indivi- 
dual desks was rewarded with $5. 

An award of $25 was paid an em- 
ployee for working out a method which 
increased the handling of transit items 
from 5,000 to 15,000 per hour. 

May 7 (as the result of a suggestion) 
was designated annual Clean-up Day 
when all employees and officers are 
urged to clean out all desks and files 
and thus help bring to light misplaced 
items of all sorts. 

At the same bank, there is a special 
efficiency committee of which the 
comptroller is chairman. It meets 
once a month or oftener if necessary. 
Suggestions received are referred im- 
mediately to the head of the depart- 
ment where application of the idea 1s 
suggested. If the suggestion 1s 
approved and considered worthy of 
adoption, the efficiency committee in 
conference with the department head, 
determines the amount of the award if 
any (usually $5 or $10 or an amount 
based upon a percentage of the 
estimated savings or profit to result). 
In any event, whether the idea is used 


(Continued on page 26) 
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FROM A BUSY DESK 





cBy Hy. W. Sanders 


Cashier, First National Trust and Savings Bank of Santa Barbara, California 


in print we shall go down to the 

cash vault, unlock a_ special 
safe wherein are kept the stock rec- 
ords, minute books, etc., of this bank, 
and take out an old volume hand- 
somely bound in leather. On the back 
is stamped “Dividend Register, First 
National Gold Bank of Santa 
Barbara.” We shall by 
that time have declared 


A ine: weeks after this appears 


worth of steel filing equipment. Investi- 
gation showed that this type of equip- 
ment was used exclusively in the trust 
vault, and that as fast as one row of 
files was filled another was purchased. 
However, much of the material so 
filed was dead and in all human 
probability would never be required. 
By separating the live and dead mate- 

rial, and storing the 





our semi-annual divi- 
dend and the names of 
all our stockholders, and 
the amounts paid, will 
be duly entered in the 
book. This has been 
done each half-year 
since the year 1874 
when the first dividend 
was paid. In the early 
days each stockholder 
signed the book in proof 
of receipt. The name of 
the bank is worthy of 
comment also, for it was 
organized when Cali- 








latter in cardboard 
cartons, enough steel 
equipment was released 
to do for several years. 


* * * 


One dominant impres- 
sion from banking ex- 
perience of the past 
several years is the futil- 
ity of trying to help 
people out of a hole by 
further credit. The 
people who were ruth- 
lessly sold out in the 
early days of the de- 
pression could mostly 








fornia was still fighting 

the battle of the gold standard against 
the United States, and in the early 
ledgers, accounts were kept in two 
columns, one showing the balance in 
gold and the other in greenbacks, then 
at about 80 cents on the dollar. As 
the list of stockholders has never been 
avery long one, the same book is still 
in use and there is room for several 
years more. What other banks, if 
any, still have books in use that were 
started as far back as 1874? 


* * * 


When the list of R.F.C. borrowers 
was made public, the effect was to 
nullify much of the good that had been 
accomplished. It becomes exceed- 
ingly dangerous to apply for a loan 
when any day your local paper may be 
carrying banner headlines announcing 
the fact to a nervous public. The only 
thing a bank can do is to go rather 
harder after its debtors and collect 
enough loans to avoid any borrowing 
at all. The sooner Congress realizes 
this and, in the interests of the hard- 
pressed borrower, repeals the publicity 


_ provision, the better. 


* * * 


A banker who watches expenses 
Closely was handed a requisition from 
the trust department for some $350 


today buy their way back 
into their favorite securities at very low 
levels. Those who were “helped” by 
more credit are in many cases broke. 
The entire assumption that this depres- 
sion constitutes a temporary emer- 
gency is, to say the least, questionable. 
Today so much actual and irrevocable 
damage has been done that we are 
feeling our way on to a new level of 
values and prices. Wreckage must be 
cleared away, no matter who is hurt, 
before real progress can be made. 


* * * 


Philip Withermore was listening to 

a luncheon club singing ““Happy Days 

Are Here Again.” He said that as long 

as he lives, that song will always 

remind him of the Great Depression. 
* * ok 


One way to waste money is in direct 
mail advertising, but properly done 
there is no more effective business 
builder for a bank. It is fatally easy 
to hustle around, looking very busy 
and important, and stuffing thousands 
of pieces of paper into envelopes, and 
then mailing them. Far better mail a 
hundred well-prepared, and carefully 
planned pieces, to a hundred real 
prospects, than a thousand carelessly 
assembled pieces to a bad list. If the 
man in charge of direct mail advertis- 


ing would hustle less and think more, 
in most cases there would be better 
advertising done at a lower cost. 

* * * 


Philip Withermore says that when 
he plans his next new bank building he 
will include the following features: 

1. A large storeroom in the base- 
ment for advertising matter, calendars, 
toy banks, lobby signs and posters and 
other material bought and not used. 

2. <A pet clinic for cats and dogs 
under the care of the bond department. 

3. Swearing-tent and sob-closet for 
customers whose loans are declined. 

4. Padded cell for assistant cashiers 
and tellers who have new and improved 
ideas for operating the bank. 

5. Lethal chamber for trust pros- 
pects who have appointed the bank 
as executor. 

6. Lie-detector for character loan 
applicants. 


* * * 


An unsigned Washington despatch, 
sent to us by A. M. Glossbrenner, of 
the Levy Printing Company of Indian- 
apolis, suggests that the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue may send out auditors 
to visit banks and check on the collection 
of the two-cent check tax. We quote: 
“‘The ‘spot check-up’ is the one used to 
ascertain whether firms and individuals 
are paying their income tax properly. 
By picking individuals and occasions 
at random, the Treasury is able to 
know pretty well what is going on... 
‘spot check-ups’ of batches of accounts 
picked at random in banks will prob- 
ably be the method employed by the 
Bureau to ascertain whether banks are 
properly collecting the new check tax.” 


* * *” 


The five big London banks recently 
compelled the London stock exchange 
members to divide commissions on 
business secured by the banks. At 
first they met with a stone wall of 
opposition, then threatened to start 
an exchange of their own. Volume of 
business introduced by the banks is so 
great that they finally carried their 
point. Score one point for large-scale 
branch banking. Unity is power. 


* * * 
Our friend the credit officer shows 


how easy it is to be misled by unex- 
plained figures. A firm showed an 
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increase in indebtedness, both fixed 
and current, and apparently the money 
went into fixed assets. Explanations 
showed that by raising some additional 
money from stockholders, and by a 
perfectly legitimate increase in the 
burden of current indebtedness, it had 
paid off a mortgage on its property at 
a substantial discount. This relieved 
it from a heavy annual payment for 
interest and amortization and made it 
a much better credit risk. 
* * x 

A retail credit manager writes point- 
ing out what an exceptionally good 
record his class of credit accounts have 
proved to be since the depression 
began. Heclaims that this is due to the 
great improvement in credit work in 
department and other stores during 
the past few years, and we think he is 
right. Also credit is due to the retail 
credit bureaus now to be found in 
most towns and cities by which mer- 
chants pool their information. 

* *x * 

Installment buying is another divi- 
sion of credit work that has done far 
better than most of us thought possible 
a few years ago. We visioned whole- 
sale repossessions as soon as the boom 
should break. They have not hap- 
pened, perhaps because these credits 
were kept liquid by montbly install- 
ments and relatively short terms, 
while secured by automobiles and other 
assets which debtors ardently wished 
to keep. 

* * * 

Does not this good record of un- 
secured monthly accounts, and secured 
monthly-payment contracts, bring 
home the old lesson that bank loans 
must be liquid as a first requirement? 
In too many cases the banker relied 
upon “‘net worth,” or upon his esti- 


mate of the sale-value of property, and 
not on the income-characteristics of 
the loan. In the future we must de- 
cline applications based primarily on 
property ownership in favor of those 
based first on income possessed. 

* * * 

Making little exceptions to the 
bank’s regular rules and requirements 
in favor of pet customers is a good deal 
like permitting barnacles to multiply 
on a ship’s bottom. One barnacle is 
not much, but a lot of them reduce a 
ship’s speed. 

* * * 

A banker writes that bank auditors 
in some cities have been set to check 
the banks’ loans and supporting state- 
ments, and that their accounting skill 
proved to be very serviceable. Which 
leads our loaning officer to comment 
that soon the auditors will be running 
all the bank, and the vice-presidents 
will merely have to check them to see 
that they do it correctly. 

* * *” 

Another correspondent sagaciously 
remarks that “It is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult for anyone to rise up and 
say: ‘I told you so.’ ”’ 

* * * 

A small bank near Los Angeles was 
closed, and local real estate men often 
wanted to get a chance to refer to old 
escrow records on local property. A 
neighboring bank attempted to secure 
the records, on the ground that they 
were no longer of any value, as all 
claims that could be filed against the 
defunct institution had been received. 
Inquiry showed that it was the policy 
of the national banking department to 
order destruction of all records after 
liquidation was complete. 

* * x 


A country banker asks that the 
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R.F.C. be continued as a definite 
source of rediscount money for the 
smaller banks, or that the Federal 
Reserve Bank be granted greatly 
enlarged powers. He says that the 
theory of bonds as secondary reserves 
is now shattered, and that smaller 
banks should be placed in a position 
where they can loan out most of their 
deposits in their own communities and 
still have a place to rediscount paper 
in case of need. 
* * * 

A speaker at the A.B.A. Convention 
said that “individually the banker is 
a pretty good fellow, but collectively 
he is a son-of-a-gun to most people 
in 1932.” 

* * * 

The trust officer tells of a lady who 
came into the bank and had a will 
drawn naming the bank as executor. 
She had quite a list of individual items 
of jewelry and similar items to be given 
to intimate friends. The trust officer 
explained that putting all these small 
matters into formal bequests often 
involved considerable legal red tape, 
and that many people just leave a 
list for the guidance of the executor. 
Several months later the lady died, 
leaving a typewritten will, drawn by 
herself and unwitnessed —hence void. 
She had destroyed her regular will, 
and under the law her intimates who 
had for years depended upon her 
bounty were all disinherited as the 
nearest blood relations were over in 
Europe somewhere. All of which goes 
to show how difficult it is to make sure 
that people understand the advice given 
them in all helpfulness and sincerity. 

* * * 

Often overheard from the loan 
department these days: “What: ask 
ME for collateral?” 


New Credit for Agriculture 


could be obtained was $400. As the 
average crop-production loan was only 
$127, itis apparent that these advances 
could only meet a small portion of the 
requirements of many borrowers whose 
farms required financing for purposes 
other than those specified in the regu- 
lation. This was particularly true in 
the live stock growing sections. 

Loans from the regional corporations 
can be used for all agricultural pur- 
poses and will therefore provide 
broader facilities for agricultural financ- 
ing. The need for live stock loans 
and particularly for feeding operations, 
will be met by the new arrangements. 
In the first two weeks of operation of 
the regional corporations, applications 
for approximately $6,100,000 of live 
stock loans were approved. On Oc- 
tober 21, there were 5,450 applications, 
totaling $22,155,090 awaiting approval, 


(Continued from page 17) 


showing an urgent demand for this 
type of financing. With the possibility 
of obtaining larger loans, farmers who 
operate larger farms will also be able 
to obtain loan accommodations more 
in keeping with their actual require- 
ments. 

The security required by these cor- 
porations will differ materially from 
that required for the “seed loans.” 
Under the seed loan program, the 
various acts making funds available 
for crop-production purposes usually 
included a provision that a crop 
mortgage or lien should, “in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
be deemed sufficient security for such 
loan, advance or sale.’ As a result, 
all but a few loans were made on the 
security of the crops to be grown. The 
regional corporations will require secu- 
rity of a different character, as the 


Relief Act provides that loans “shall 
be fully and adequately secured.” 
Live stock and other personal property 
will be utilized as security to a con- 
siderable extent. 

The inauguration of the new loan 
program should tend to bring some 
improvement in: the farm situation. 
Abundant cheap feed supplies in most 
areas offer an inducement to the feed- 
ing of live stock. The facilities for 
financing, which previously were lack- 
ing in many communities, will enable 
many farmers to utilize feed supplies 
by marketing them in the form of live 
stock. The expansion of the loan 
activities of the regional credit cor- 
porations will likewise be of indirect 
benefit to many country banks which 
are unable to meet the credit require- 
ments of the communities with which 
their own future is closely linked. 
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A pattern surface safety paper made entirely 
under one roof — the paper manufactured, chem- 
ically treated, and patterned by one organization. 
The quality of the body stock is due to the use of 
the best grade of bleached sulphite, strong, sturdy 
and dependable. The safety features of Arrow- 
head Safety Bond are due to non-volatile chemi- 
cals contained in the body stock, causing dis- 





Announcing 


ARROWHEAD 


“GILBERT 
SAFETY 


coloration upon application of an ink eradicator, 
the surface pattern design, and color. 

Economy to you is caused by the entire pro- 
cess of manufacture and treatment being carried 
out by one manufacturer. New prosperity can be 
built only on these three essential factors — 
QUALITY, SAFETY and ECONOMY,- all 


contained in our new Arrowhead Safety Bond. 


Pee Saoagay 


PAPER COMPANY 
MENASHA , WISCONSIN 


In writing to advertisers pleas? mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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anadian Notes and Comment 


BANKER who manages a branch 

in the heart of a retail section of 

a large city believes that the 
“waiting attitude” adopted by many 
merchants is a factor in delaying trade 
recovery. Retailers who were bustling 
around a few years ago stimulating 
their sales staffs to greater efforts and 
developing campaigns to increase vol- 
ume now seem content to break even 
or are wasting their energy in price 
wars. “Waiting until the depression 
blows over’ is on a par with waiting 
until bankruptcy counts you out, he 
says, and adds that the merchant who 
believes that the average citizen has 
put his money in a hole and crawled 
in after it, should glance over the 
recently issued statistics on race-track 
betting in Canada for 1932. These 
figures are certainly a challenge to 
business men. According to the 
Canadian government report, 1932 
was a poor betting year but the race- 
track betting machines managed to do 
a $28,683,682 cash business. The 
figures indicate that the favorites and 
also rans received very creditable cash 
support from cities where pessimists 
assert that dollar bills are framed as 
souvenirs of a long-forgotten era. 
The race-track betting figures for some 
of the racing centers are as follows: 
Toronto $10,885,904, Windsor $3,122,- 
576, Winnipeg $2,472,246, Montreal 
$2,431,531, Vancouver $2,344,098, 
Hamilton $1,809,304, Fort Erie $1,644,- 
329, Niagara Falls $1,311,354, Calgary 
$827,329, Ottawa $749,906, Victoria, 
B. C., $432,779, Edmonton $247,227, 
Regina $190,124 and Saskatoon 
$175,316. 


* * * 


Caduceus, the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce staff magazine, records the 
following exchange of telegrams be- 
tween a mining branch and the friend 
of a deceased prospector: 

(Telegram to branch from miner’s 
friend:) 

“George . . . . died here today. 
Advised me valuable securities in your 
care. Kindly convert at once and 
remit by wire so that funeral and other 
expenses may be met.” 

(Branch Replied as Follows:) 

“Securities held by bank not readily 
salable. Would probably take several 
months to convert.” 

(Final and unanswerable wire from 

miner’s friend:) 

“George won’t keep that long.” 


By G. A. G. 


Depression Paradox. Here are two 
items, both from western agricultural 
sections which recently appeared in 
Canadian newspapers: 

Ca.LGcAry —Sawdust is worth more 
than wheat in Alberta. This, at any 
rate, was the statement made at the 
hearing of an application before the 
master in chambers at the courthouse 
recently. The solicitor for a Calgary 
district farmer told the master that 
wheat was being sold for $9 a ton 
while the prevailing price for sawdust 
was $10 a ton. 

BLAINE LAKE, Sask., —Citizens of 
Blaine Lake are puzzled over all this 
talk of depression. The municipality 
is wholly free from either current or 
debenture debt, tax collections have 
been normal and not a single applica- 
tion has been made for relief or 
advances to purchase binder twine 
during the past year. Collection of 
telephone fees have been so successful 
that reduced rates are in prospect for 
the coming year. 


* -«s 


Non-arrival of a cash parcel from a 
central office through a transportation 
delay left one Canadian branch in a 
cashless predicament recently. It 
was noised about the town that the 
branch had no money and a run 
started. The run, however, was to 
the bank and it included merchant 
customers anxious to co-operate who 
brought all the currency they could 
dig up so that farmers who had driven 
in from the country could cash their 
produce checks. One manager, in 
commenting on the incident, recalls 
an occasion where an error in a cash 
requisition left him in a similiar posi- 
tion. He said nothing about the 
shortage of currency and continued to 
do business as usual for three days, 
using the cash taken in on deposits to 
handle any payments. The point was 
an isolated one with a semi-weekly 
train service and although the branch 
cash reserves got as low as $100 at one 
time before they were replenished, 
no one was any the wiser and all 
demands were satisfied. 


* * * 


The tendency of legislators to pass 
tax-collection activities on to the 
banks shows no abatement. A resolu- 
tion appearing on the commons order 
paper at Ottawa reads in part as 
follows: “In the opinion of this 
house, legislation should be introduced 


providing that banks, trust companies 
and other agents in making payment of 
interest coupons or bearer bonds shall 
deduct from the amount of each cou- 
pon the tax returnable to the federal or 
provincial government interested and 
be responsible for the deposit of the 
same in the federal or provincial 
treasury.” 

A few more resolutions along this 
line and the government could demo- 
bilize its income tax departments. 
Just give the boys a little time and they 
will have the banks issuing big game 
licenses or legislate them into the 
liquor vending business. 


* * * 


September 21, 1931. ‘Great Britain 
Goes Off Gold Standard.” One year 
later Calgary and Vancouver depart- 
ment stores ran short of copper cents. 
Apparently two unrelated events but 
actually closely connected. When 
Great Britain went off the gold stand- 
ard, the Canadian dollar fell in 
sympathy. Asa result of the premium 
on United States money in Canada, 
millions of United States copper cents 
in circulation in the Dominion were 
collected by money brokers and re- 
turned to the United States. The 
Department of Finance at Ottawa 
recently announced that 18,000,000 
Canadian one-cent pieces had been 
issued in the past twelve months, the 
greatest number ever issued in one 
year. 


* * * 


A quotation credited to the 
‘Bankers’ Manifesto” which is sup- 
posed to have appeared in a bankers’ 
magazine to the effect that on one 
occasion a group of bankers issued a 
statement “that the bankers must put 
the common people in their place and 
prevent the rise of radical organiza- 
tions,”’ has been circulated in Saskatch- 
ewan. A Regina paper is trying to 
trace the yarn to its source. They have 
discovered that it appeared in the 
People’s Paper of Los Angeles on 
July 8, 1911, and that the People’s 
Paper had said that it had been re- 
printed from a banking magazine. 
The Regina paper asks: Who were the 
bankers that issued the statement? 
Who took the responsibility for it? 
Did it appear in a public magazine or 
was it a private circular? Is it a 
genuine statement or is there some- 
thing legendary about it? Perhaps 
some banker has come in contact with 
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this propaganda and may know how it 
originated. Any information will be 
welcomed and passed on to the Regina 
paper. 

* * * 


If some of the orators who are emit- 
ting high-sounding phrases. on the 
benefits of a central bank for Canada 
were suddenly asked to explain the 
functions of such an institution, they 
would probably gulp and pass on 
quickly to the Soviet Five-year Pro- 
gram. Many of the speakers are in 
the same position as the old resident 
of a small town who said that he was 
all for a central bank. He had always 
thought that the local bank should 
have been closer to the post-office. 


* * * 


NOvEMBER, 1872—The Merchants 
Bank (absorbed by the Bank of 
Montreal in 1922) decides on a daring 
venture. They propose to open a 
branch at Red River Settlement, 
Manitoba, population 1,200 people. 
Branch opened on November 9, 1872, 
and is the first chartered bank in 
western Canada. 

NOvEMBER, 1932 — Red River Settle- 
ment has grown to around 300,000 
souls and is known as the City of 
Winnipeg. Eight chartered banks 
operating seventy-three branches are 
firmly established. 

Such is the forward march of Time. 


* * * 


J. A. McLeod, general manager of the 
Bank of Nova Scotia, was re-elected 
president of the Canadian Bankers’ 
Association at the recent annual meet- 
ing. Vice-presidents elected were: 
S. H. Logan, general manager Cana- 
dian Bank of Commerce, M. W. Wilson 
vice-president and general manager 
Royal Bank of Canada, H. B. Hen- 
wood, general manager Bank of 
Toronto and Jackson Dodds, general 
manager of the Bank of Montreal. 
Honorary presidents are Sir George 
Burn, Ottawa, Sir Frederick Williams- 
Taylor, Montreal, Sir John Aird, 
Toronto and C. A. Bogert who succeeds 
the late C. E. Neil. 


* * * 


It is refreshing to learn that there are 
at least a few investors who have slept 
peacefully through the bondholders’ 
nightmare of the past three years. 
While many security-holders are rush- 
ing about attending bondholders’ pro- 
tective committee meetings and have 
been advised by their solicitor the 
difference between a debenture and a 
first mortgage bond, there are some 
who have discovered that the pretty 
engraving which they purchased fif- 
teen or twenty years ago is really 
Valuable. A salesman for the recent 
Canadian domestic loan, approached 
one woman for a subscription and was 


told ‘“‘that she had given Canada 
$1,000 in 1917 and could not afford to 
donate any more.” She pointed to a 
framed “receipt” hanging on the wall 
to confirm her statement. The sales- 
man’s eyes bulged as he looked, for the 
“receipt’”’> was a Dominion of Canada 
War Loan Bond with interest coupons 
for fifteen years still attached. A 
farmer told another bond salesman 
“that he was through lending Canada 
any more money. He had loaned them 
some ten or twelve years ago and 
never got any interest.” Investigation 
showed that the farmer held a coupon 


bearer bond with all the interest 
coupons since the purchase still 
attached. 
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Change of Name in Note 


OHN B. had his brother Albert B. 

endorse John’s promissory note on 
a printed form containing the words 
“at the X Bank.” John filled out the 
blanks in the note and also struck out 
the name of the X Bank and inserted 
the name of another bank by which 
the note was discounted. 

While the filling out of the blanks 
was proper to the extent that it was 
authorized by Albert, the changing of 
the name of the bank was such a 
material alteration as to discharge 
Albert, the endorser, of liability. 
(First National Bank vs. Barnum, 160 
Federal Reporter 245.) —C. R. R., Jr. 








The Phonetalarm System of bank vault protection operates 


on the principle of detection of sound. Sensitive microphones, 
installed on the ceiling of any vault, old or new, will detect 
any attempt to force an entrance into the vault. The Phonet- 


alarm instantly signals the nearest A.D.T. Central Station 


and armed guards speed to the scene. 


A. D.T. Central Station Service is the most highly developed 
type of protection obtainable. Twenty Federal Reserve Banks 


and branches use this system. Every bank officer owes it to 


himself and those dependent upon him and his judgment to 


investigate the advanced systems of protection against 
burglary and holdup made available by A. D.T. 


Literature on request—or one of our 
representatives will be glad to call. 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Gettysburg—in Terms of Crops and Pride 


varieties: Yellow Dent, Lancaster 
Sure Crop, White Cap and White. 

One hundred and sixty-two exhibits 
filled the bank on the Saturday after- 
noon and evening of the Apple and 
Corn Show: 152 of apples and 10 of 
corn. Everybody agreed they had 
never seen finer fruit for uniformity, 
size and color. The Adams County 
farm agent awarded the prizes, which 
totaled $56. 

The prizes, you will note, are not 
unduly large—$2 for first, $1 for 
second, 50 cents for third. This is 
Pennsylvania Dutch territory, and 
pennies count. But the size of the 
prize is incidental; the distinction of 
being a winner is what counts. 

These exhibits are not designed 
primarily to get business from the 
growers, but to bring the farmers 
together. This bank does not actively 
solicit an account unless the depositor 
is known to be dissatisfied with his 
present banking connections. But the 
bank wishes everyone to know that it is 


(Continued from page 11) 


eager and ready to make friends, and 
of course, the very keeping in touch 
with the growers enables the bank 
often to render a worthy service. 

For instance, if a farmer wants 
credit references on a_ prospective 
buyer, the bank gets this information 
speedily. The farmer may be selling 
20,000 to 40,000 bushels of apples. 
Of course he wants to know who he’s 
selling them to! So the bank gets the 
usual credit information plus any con- 
fidential information it can secure from 
its correspondent bank or a friend in 
the city to which the apples are to be 
shipped. 


HERE is no effort made to instruct 

the farmers, other than the stimulus 
which comes from putting each man 
on his mettle to produce a better grade 
each year. But if a man doesn’t know 
what to do for his crop, the bank can 
tell him who to go and see. There’s 
a county farm agent right in the town. 
A few miles away is a man who is 


expert on spraying and who knows all 
the various kinds of aphis and moths 
that attack fruit trees. Of course the 
farmers themselves know the elemen- 
tary details of getting their fruit to 
market. For example, fresh peaches 
being shipped to market must be firm 
and green, to withstand shipping. If 
a peach shows a yellow spot, it’s taken 
out, for that spot would bruise into a 
rotten spot all too soon. 

There is one other way that the 
Gettysburg National Bank serves its 
community informally and pleasantly 
—and at the same time inexpensively. 
It provides chairs and a waiting room 
for those who come to town on Satur- 
day night or those who arrange to 
meet friends at the bank any time 
during business hours. Above the 
main entrance is a balcony, reached 
by a stairway, and here the bank has 
placed a table and about a dozen 
leather chairs. This furniture once 
adorned the directors’ room of the 
former bank building. 


Good Times for Suggestions 


or rejected, the committee is careful 
to see that a letter, signed by the com- 
mittee secretary and sometimes the 
department head or bank officer, is 
sent to the person submitting the idea, 
either congratulating him on its adop- 
tion and informing him of his award or, 
if it is rejected, thanking him for his 
suggestion and explaining why it has 
been rejected. Always, there is the in- 
vitation to ‘‘come again” with otherideas 
from time to time. Great care is used 
to avoid discouraging an enthusiast. 

Not all adopted ideas are paid for in 
cash. The committee has discretion to 
determine the potential value of the 
suggestion to the company. Neverthe- 
less, the last year and a half, a total of 
forty-five suggestions have been re- 
ceived of which twenty-seven have 
been adopted. 

The most recent award was on a 


joint suggestion in which the two 
authors received $5 each. 
Other workable suggestions sub- 


mitted recently, included the following: 

The practice of individually address- 
ing general information and literature 
to employees at main office and 
branches was discontinued in an effort 
to save stationery and handling. Bulk 
packages are now sent to each office or 
department for distribution there. 

A new chart for use in computing 
service charges on commercial ac- 
counts was devised by an employee. 

A form was suggested for printing 
on commercial statements to be used 
in computing service charges. 


(Continued from page 20) 


To avoid unnecessary accumulation 
of old records, a destruction time is 
printed wherever practical on forms 
ordered by the bank. This was the 
result of a suggestion. As a result of 
suggestions from time to time, the 
bank has a definite time limit on 
various items of record and a schedule 
for their destruction. 

A new trade-mark for use in adver- 
tising was referred to the publicity 
department. 

By reducing the waiting period at the 
top and bottom of the shaft, the speed- 
ing up of elevators was accomplished. 


N award of $5 was made to an em- 
* * ployee for the suggestion to credit 
interest on thrift accounts at one time 
instead of at separate intervals. This 
charge is made in the aggregate and the 
detail of interest to individual accounts 
is listed elsewhere. 

Further, to show the variety of 
suggestions made, here are a few of the 
ideas submitted but not adopted: 

It was proposed that partly-used 
carbon paper of the legal department 
where sharp copies are essential, be 
used up by other departments. This 
was not considered practical after being 
tried out in the estates department for 
amonth. The use of extension holders 
for pencils was rejected because in 
view of past experience, the savings 
resulting would not be material. 

A suggestion was made that a de- 
scription of every new depositor be 
placed on the back of the signature 


card at the time of the initial deposit. 


The present practice of showing the 
customer’s birth date together with 
his mother’s given name, was con- 
sidered the better method. 

Other banks and institutions use the 
“suggestion box’’ idea, placing a box 
in a prominent position, usually near 
a time clock, a water cooler or a lunch 
room. Suitable blanks are provided. 

All sorts of methods are used to 
present the awards informally, or 
formally. In some instances an elab- 
orate ceremony is prepared for the 
psychological effect on the rank and 
file. The president formally presents 
the check in the presence of the staff; 
in other cases, a check is simply sent. 

An interesting viewpoint on sugges- 
tions submitted by employees is pre- 
sented by the comptroller of one bank, 
who believes that efforts to obtain 
such suggestions are much more 
successful shortly after they are first 
attempted, and like everything else, 
they become monotonous and non- 
productive as time goes on. He him- 
self feels that a group of new em- 
ployees will always produce more ideas 
and suggestions than old ones. In 
this bank, the comptroller has a staff 
of men who go to the various depart- 
ments and with an outside viewpoint, 
are able to suggest short cuts and 
better methods, whereas the employees 
in that department produce little that 
is new. In fact, he says he has to 
overcome their prejudices against 
changing from the old methods to new. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


A New Day for Banks 


(Continued from page 5) 


44.4 per cent of their reserves on 
February 24, 1932, on November 2 
they were borrowing only 13.7 per 
cent. The New York City banks on 
the latter date actually had excess 
reserves Of $251,880,000 as compared 
to an average of $50,600,000 for the 
year ending August 1, 1932. 

These improvements in the tangible 
and psychological condition of the 
banks have received wholly inadequate 
attention. It is impossible of course 
to measure them with tangible indices 
which could inform us as they do with 
carloadings that the condition today 
is a definite percentage better than a 
year ago. Yet it is no exaggeration to 
say that the rise in portfolio values 
and the improvement in the quality of 
the collateral, the return flow of gold, 
the release of hoarded currency and 
the improvement of Federal Reserve 
relations starts a new day for the 
banks. Their officers may again relax 
the concentration upon a single objec- 
tive which has characterized their 
conduct during the past two years and 
which has brought such a flood of 
bitter criticism upon them, namely, 
the task of self-preservation. With a 
reasonable assurance of safety (witness 
the fact that only one bank is failing 
today where five were failing at this 
time last year) the banks may again 
devote themselves to the more agree- 
able task of serving the community. 


A Stop Pay Quirk 


DREW his check on the X Bank to 

the order of B, who, being a de- 
positor of the same bank, deposited 
A’s check there for credit of B. 

The check was credited as a deposit 
in B’s. pass book. Thereafter, A de- 
livered to the bank a written notice to 
stop payment on the check, which had 
not actually been credited to B’s ac- 
count prior to the stop order. 

When this question came before the 
Court, however, it was decided that 
A’s stop order was ineffective, because 
the crediting of the check in B’s pass 
book is payment just as much as if B 
had actually received the money at the 
lime he presented the check. The 
issuing of a duplicate deposit slip to B 
or the mailing of a receipt if the check 
had been deposited by mail, would 
have the same effect. (First National 
Bank vs. Mammoth Blue Gem Coal 
Co., 194 Kentucky 580.) —C. R. R., Jr. 


Two counterfeit quarters quite befuddled 
Dan Boulton, Main Office Commercial 
Teller and Contract Bridge booster. In 
“liquidating,” he presented a charge slip to 
Assistant Treasurer M. K. Ford for ap- 
Proval. It read: 

“Two (2) Counterfeit Quarts.” 

—Cleveland Trust Monthly. 
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Bank 


Executives .. 


—Read 
The Burroughs 
Clearing House 


They Buy 


—for themselves 
—for their banks 


—for the other businesses 
in which many of them 
are interested. 


They Influence 


—the investment of many 
millions of dollars 


—the purchase of millions 
of dollars worth of mer- 
chandise and services. 


HOW IMPORTANT IS IT THAT THEY 
KNOW ABOUT YOUR INSTITU- 
TION AND WHAT YOU 
HAVE TO SELL? 
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THE BURROUGHS 
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DETROIT 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Pending Legislation and the 
President-Elect 


(Continued from page 10) 


approve an extension of branch bank- 
ing along the lines of the pending 
measure. 

During the campaign Mr. Roosevelt 
avoided any statement with reference 
to the group of bills passed by the 
Democratic House of Representatives 
last winter and which were under 
constant fire from the Republicans. 
These included the Patman bill for 
the immediate payment of the soldiers’ 
bonus through the issuance of legal 
tender Treasury notes, the Golds- 
borough price stabilization bill and the 
Steagall bill for a guaranty of bank 
deposits. The Patman bill was de- 
feated in the Senate but the other two 
are still pending in the upper branch 
of Congress. 

The sound money issue will arise in 
connection with renewed efforts to 
obtain the enactment of these bills 
and also with reference to other pro- 
posals such as that recently made by 
a Democratic candidate for the House 
speakership for an inflation of the 
currency. Mr. Roosevelt insisted in 
his campaign speeches that he stands 
for sound money for which his party 
platform also is on record. While 
indicating that he does not favor the 
payment of the soldiers’ bonus at 
present, he failed to express his 
opinion on the financing method 
provided in the Patman bill. Whether 
he agrees with President Hoover that 
the Treasury notes proposed to be 
issued under the Patman bill constitute 
fiat money or whether he holds with 
its backers that these notes would have 
adequate gold backing, has not been 
made known. It also has not been 
disclosed whether he approves of the 
Goldsborough price stabilization bili 
and the Steagall bank deposit guaranty 
bill. 

The silver question, which Mr. 
Roosevelt promised in western 
speeches would be dealt with, will come 
up in connection with the international 
economic conference in which the 
United States will participate. Some 
of the Roosevelt supporters in the 
western silver states are hopeful that 
he will approve a course of action 
which will tend to stabilize silver 
prices. There is no possibility that he 
will approve the Bryan free silver 16 
to 1 program which is actually pending 
in a bill introduced by Senator Burton 
K. Wheeler of Montana, a leading 
Roosevelt pre-convention supporter. 


_ There has been no indication that he 


will even accept the Pittman bill for 


_ the purchase by the Treasury of a 


stated amount of silver monthly. 
Governmental expenditures, which 
are involved in the annual appropriation 
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bills before the present short session, 
are bound to cause trouble in the new 
Congress. Mr. Roosevelt and his 
party are pledged to a reduction of 
25 per cent in government expenditures 
but he failed to state during the cam- 
paign just how it is to be accomplished. 
It is recognized by all students of the 
problem that to cut a billion dollars 
from the appropriations of four billions 
for the current fiscal year will require 
a considerable reduction in the ex- 
penditures for war veterans as well asa 
continuation of the one-year cut in 
salaries of government employees. 
There is political dynamite in both 
matters. Eventually Mr. Roosevelt 
will have to meet these issues. 

One of the factors which will make 
it difficult for the Democrats to make 
good their campaign pledge for 
ecomony will be the constant pressure 
for an expansion of public works. Mr. 
Roosevelt will be under a _ steady 


bombardment from those who wish to § 


involve the federal government in 
direct relief appropriations as well as 
huge bond issues to finance public 
construction. 

Necessity for the early enactment of 
a new revenue law to insure the 
balancing of the budget will bring for- 
ward the question of a sales tax and 
other related issues. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
inclination is toward the use of income 
andestate taxes based on the principle of 
ability to pay to the maximum possible 
extent. He did not commit himself 
on the sales tax during the campaign. 
The impression is that he would be 
reluctant to accept a sales tax except as 
a last resort or for an emergency period. 

Occupying a prominent place in the 
Roosevelt legislative program will be 
his proposals for new federal regulation 
for the protection of investors. ‘These 
provide for the regulation of holding 
companies which sell securities in 
interstate commerce, rates of utility 
companies operating across state lines 
and exchanges trading in securities and 
commodities. He proposes also a 
requirement that true information as 
to bonuses, commissions, principal 
invested and interests of sellers be 
contained in advertisements of all 
offerings of foreign and domestic 
stocks and bonds. 

The development of the actual 
details of Mr. Roosevelt’s legislative 
proposals will take place gradually 
over a considerable period of time. 
The President-elect’s inaugural address, 
it is anticipated, will consist largely of 
a restatement of general principles. 
The details of legislation will be 
worked out in conferences with men- 
bers of Congress. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Vacations—Sign of Better Times 


Continued from page 15) 


are flat broke today? It’s because they 
were living on the basis of their paper 
profits instead of on their incomes. A 
lot of them felt they were millionaires 
and lived like millionaires, when their 
income didn’t justify it. 

“The English do different. They 
don’t say ‘Bill Jones is worth a million 
dollars,’ but that ‘Bill Jones has an 
income of 50,000 dollars a year.’ That’s 
the amount of money Bill Jones can 
spend in a year without depleting his 
capital. 

‘We're thinking along these lines 
ourselves today.” 

The other banker added his thought 
to the symposium. 

It was a thought about vacations. 

“T always plan my vacation so as to 
get back to my desk on Friday or 
Saturday —unannounced,” he said. 


“That gives me a day and a half to 
catch my breath and sit there and 
think, with no appointments, no phone 
calls, no visitors and no assigned work. 
I can orient myself at my leisure and 
make sure that when Monday comes 
I’ll have momentum stored for the job.” 

This banker added that he has used 
a lot of vacation ideas in his profes- 
sion, which is trust work. Ideas 
come to him when he is relaxed, as in 
golfing. When he is far enough away 
from the desk to gain a perspective 
on his problem, he sees things he 
hadn’t thought of before. A number 
of usable ideas came to him too from 
reading Lincoln Steffens’ autobiog- 
raphy, which shows what a lot of 
crafty people there are in the world 
and how hopeless it is ever to try to 
clean up our cities. 


What of the Trade Acceptance? 


(Continued from page 7) 


10-days discount is equivalent to 
interest charges of 72 per cent per 
annum on money borrowed, and 
money is not worth that much. There- 
fore the merchant who borrows on 
single name paper at 4 to 6 per cent 
in order to take advantage of cash 
discounts equivalent to 72 per cent is 
receiving the benefit of the risk 
assumed by his bank and not by him- 
self. Also he is imposing a burden on 
those who pay on the stated terms — 
sixty to ninety days, or whatever they 
may be. 

In order to obviate and overcome 
this recognized inequity and lack of 
uniformity in selling terms, the largest 
distributor of electrical manufactured 
goods in the world, Graybar Electric 
Company, some ten years ago insti- 
tuted and rigidly adhered to the trade 
acceptance method of settlement on 
all purchases for which settlement was 
not made within thirty days. A 
signed acceptance was required from 
buyers promptly on receipt of all 
merchandise shipments, and_ those 
who wished to retain their credit 
standing were also required to settle 
for their acceptances promptly on 
their due dates. 

The result of this policy was seen in 
a salutary reduction in the average 
period of time elapsing between the 
shipment of goods to all buyers and 
the actual receipt of payment at 
Graybar’s office. On the testimony of 
the treasurer of this well known com- 
pany, actual selling terms have through 
the instrumentality of the trade ac- 
ceptance been reduced from sixty to 
forty-five days, entailing a direct 
Saving of $250,000 in interest charges 
that would otherwise have been paid 


on borrowed funds against receivables. 

Right here is probably the most 
important function of the trade ac- 
ceptance, from the credit man’s stand- 
point. Selling terms, influenced largely 
by manufacturing over-capacity and 
an enormous over-supply of both raw 
and manufactured goods, have been 
in chaotic condition for more than 
two years. In many cases both prices 
and selling terms have been dictated, 
not by the seller, upon a scientific 
estimate of production costs, but by 
the buyer, taking advantage of the 
ruinous competition prevailing in most 
of the basic lines. 

A more uniform settlement through 
the trade acceptance method, applied 
without discrimination to all classes of 
buyers and distributors, would place 
domestic business on an equitable basis 
with respect to the cost of goods for 
merchandising purposes and do away 
with the discrimination of which many 
have been persistently complaining. 
Bankers and credit men co-operating 
with the banking committees appointed 
under the direction of President 
Hoover and Mr. Owen D. Young in 
the various Federal Reserve districts 
have laid special stress on this par- 
ticular phase of the financial program 
essential to the restoration of normal 
conditions. 

Selling terms of course mean nothing 
if not adhered to. Trade acceptances 
given in payment of invoices must not 
be permitted to “turn sour” along the 
collection routes. Banks which pur- 
chase or discount trade acceptances do 
so with the expectation that they will 
be taken care of at maturity and will 
automatically be discharged through 
the accumulation of the funds necessary 
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Guests at the William Penn en- 
joy the prestige of a good ad- 
dress. From coast to coast it is 
known as a hotel of distinction, 
possessing an atmosphere ap- 
preciated by experienced trav- 
elers. Yet rates are reasonable. 
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William Penn Res- 
taurants serve the 
highest quality of 
food at moderate 
prices. 


HOTEL 


WILLIam Penn 
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Extraordinary Vault 
DOOR—Circular Right Hand Swing—15” 


Solid thickness—Clear opening 84” Diam- 
eter—Geared Bolt Work. 


STEEL LINING —Size 16’ 4” Wide x 20’ 0” 
Deep x 8’ 2” High inside; 4” thick—50% 
Drill-proof Steel. 


Immediate delivery. Here is your oppor- 
tunity to purchase one of the finest jobs at 
a ridiculously low price. 


FOR SALE BY 


The Bank Vault Inspection 
Company —- PHILADELPHIA, PENN. - 














Give Employees a Break 
Against Hold-Up Men! 


Tas genuine protection in the ease 
with which a slight foot movement sets 
off Padua alarm—unnoticed—while hands 
are uplifted. Let us explain how easily 
Padua Foot Units can be connected with 
your present system. 


2 SG 


Lift of foot sets off alarm No false alarm via the broom 


PADUA Hold-Up Alarm Corporation 
106 Seneca Street Cohoes, N. Y. 

















NEXT MONTH ... 


A Study of the Service Charges 


by Joun J. Anton, Vice-president, First 
National Bank, Chicago. 
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ELECTRIC 7 \j 
Carriage Return 


and ELECTRIC\| 


An electric motor returns the carriage and shifts the platen,thus providing 
an ease of operation that greatly lessens fatigue and increases production. 


The motor and its mechanism are completely enclosed in the typewriter 
case without change in the size, attractive appearance or scientific design 
of the Burroughs Standard Typewriter. 


This new product is distinctly Burroughs in quality, material and work- 
manship. It is backed by the same efficient organization of service men— 
trained, paid and directed by the Burroughs Company—that has main- 
tained more than a million and a half Burroughs machines in continuous, 
profitable operation. 





Information can be obtained from Burroughs offices or by writing to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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|Platen Shift on the 


BURROUGHS STANDARD 
TYPEWRITER 


The carriage is entirely controlled from the keyboard: 


A mere touch of the ‘‘return’”’ A light depression of the ‘‘shift’’ 
key causes the motor to return key (normally used to shift the 
the carriage to the starting posi- platen manually) causes the 
tion; or to an intermediate point. motor to shift the platen in- 
Spacing to the next writing line stantly and firmly to the upper 
is automatic. position. 





| Burroughs 





BURROUGHS 


CORRECT- 
POSTURE 


CHAIR 





Adds to the returns on your present invest- 
ment in office equipment by increasing pro- 
duction while reducing fatigue and errors. 
Its scientific design assures correct posture 
with the upper part of the body free for 
efficient work. The ball bearing swivel re- 
places twisting of operator’s back. The chair 
fits any individual, being easily adjusted with- 
out tools. Formore details call our local office. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 








for that operation at the bank of 
the acceptor of the draft. 

Banks loaning on single name paper 
to merchants and manufacturers to 
enable them to take advantage of 
unwarranted cash discounts are ren- 
dering themselves less liquid than if 
their advances were made against live 
acceptances and they are moreover 
aiding in the perpetuation of a system 
which in the opinion of many fore- 
most banking leaders is retarding the 
return of more prosperous conditions 
in industry and business. In the long 
run, the man or the corporation who 
pays net for his goods is taxed for the 
liberal discounts awarded to favored 
customers. For the banker, it is safer 
to loan $10,000 on fifty items, each 
representing a live commercial trans- 
action on which payment is due on a 
definite date, than to tie up the same 
volume of banking credit on single 
name paper which represents to some 
extent a venture into the field of busi- 
ness activity. At least, that is the 
attitude now assumed by many of the 
most prominent American bankers at 
the financial center of the country. 


Small Loans in a Country 
Bank 


(Continued from page 12) 


deposit slip in the same way as the 
Christmas Club and the amount 
credited on the Deposit Ledger as 
“Personal Loan Deposit Account.” 
The bookkeeper handling the Christ- 
mas Club posts the coupons on the 
following morning, carrying out the 
total amount paid on each card. 
Periodically he takes off a balance, 
which must agree with the control 
account. 

On payment of the last coupon by 
the borrower, the note is delivered to 
him canceled. A charge slip is made 
out for the personal loan deposit and 
loans are credited for a like amount. 

There will be delinquencies, of course. 
When default of payment occurs, a 
printed notice is mailed on the due 
date. Persistent and continued non- 
payment is followed up by letter. 
Although we have as yet made no 
charge in the nature of a fine for 
delinquencies, it is our belief that it 
would be effective. 

We feel that any bank can develop 
a plan similar to ours, adapting it to 
their own local needs and conditions. 
It is inexpensive —$100 will not only 
pay for all the stationery for 500 
accounts but will cover the cost of the 
perforating machine, selling for $55. 

As explained before, the plan is 
simple and flexible. Finally the banker 
will have the satisfaction of knowing 
that he has done a good turn for the 
borrower and at the same time has 
placed his small loans on a profitable 
basis and on a liquidating basis. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A. 


4070-1-33-aDV. 











